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FOUNDATIONS OF CHINESE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER 


About the turn of the century, Kipling wrote of the East 
and West that 'never the twain shall meet’. He had sound 
reasons for thinking so. No one, except Jules Verne who wrote 
his own variety of 'space fiction' on mythical submarines and 
airplanes, could have conceived of the amazing developments 
in communications of the last few decades. For East and West 
are meeting today and on many levels: bowing in admiration 
—or shaking fists at each other. For example, Chinese men 
adopt our business suits; Western women adapt Chinese fash 
ions to clothes and decor. The Hast and West attend scientific 
conferences together as in Geneva if not yet in the United 
Nations, and fight on bloody battlefields as in Korea, if not 
yet in Formosa. 

Unfortunately important meetings of Fast and West have 
occurred usually under clouds of hafiling misunderstanding 
some of which might have been avoided had we studied in 
school not only European subjects hut Chinese history, tradi¬ 
tion, and culture as well. Let me illustrate: When General 
Peng Teh-huai was negotiating with the United Nations 
commanders for a truce in Korea, he insisted that only certain 
days were suitable for opening the conference. The Western 
ers thought this trivial and absurd. What they did not know 
was that, according to Chinese custom, the General would not 
consider beginning any important enterprise without first 
consulting a Chinese oracle in order to determine which days 
would he auspicious. 

This story is just one instance of how a knowledge of 
Chinese traditions would have been diplomatically useful. 
Since not merely coexistence but survival may depend upon 
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our getting along with the East, how can we succeed without 
understanding the Oriental mind? I low otherwise can we ever 
trust and have faith in our mutual motives? 

You may counter, how can any educated person take 
superstition seriously? You cannot dismiss six hundred million 
Chinese people as merely superstitious. Superstition alone 
would never have given them the oldest and in certain respects 
the highest culture in the world. 

About thirty years ago, an ancient cave near Peking 
yielded up some hones that turned out to be an exciting link 
in tracing the history of man’s evolution. These were the 
hones of the famous Peking Man, identified as belonging to 
the human species by Dr. Davidson Black of Toronto, who 
was then in the Peking Union Medical College. They proved 
beyond doubt that China was one of the earliest centres ol 
human life. According to the experts, the Peking Man lived 
in that area anywhere from five hundred thousand to a million 
years ago. This discovery speaks eloquently of the vast ex 
panse of time during which a culture gradually unfolded 
which could not possibly have been imported from the West, 
as some had thought, but was distinctly China’s own. 

Let us look first at the physical environment where this 
culture grew. The geography of northern China, like all geo 
graphy, was an important factor in shaping Chinese character 
and civilization. China was almost unbelievably isolated, 
bounded on the east by the sea—the ‘back door*, as the sea was 
considered in early times—on the west by impassable moun¬ 
tains and endless deserts, on the north by the great steppes of 
Siberia, and in the far south by jungles. What little contact 
there was with the outside world came through a small cor¬ 
ridor high up in the mountains of Kansu Province, poetically 
known as the Jade Cate. 

Intruders were very few; and whenever outsiders did 
manage to penetrate the harriers, their drops of alien blood 
were quickly absorbed in the Chinese racial sea. At the time 
of the Si no Japanese War which began in 1937, Lin Yutang 
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was asked wliat would become of China if Japan should win. 
‘China would still be China/ he smiled; ‘some of our best 
Chinese have had Japanese mothers. No invaders have ever 
been able to maintain their indigenous identity/ This blood 
dominance enabled the Chinese more easily to preserve the 
uninterrupted continuity of their distinctive culture. Far in 
advance of all other Eastern races in practical means and 
methods of livelihood, they very early developed a written 
language and literature. 

Climate and the nature of the soil also helped mould the 
Chinese way of life. In the ice-age, perhaps twenty thousand 
years ago, line loess soil was deposited in depths of up to two 
hundred feet over North China, the cradle of her civilization. 
It was very fertile, easily flooded, (juicklv eroded, and dried 
rapidly after the low rainfalls of under twenty inches a year. 
Since the period of growth was extremely short, farming was 
necessarily intense in season; and since to exist at all depended 
upon food, farming was almost universal. Even today eighty 
per cent of the people in China live out their lives on farms; 
and despite the desperate Communist haste to industrialize, 
agriculture is still the leading industry. At harvest time every 
available person is conscripted for labour in the fields. Many 
times I myself have been stuck in Chinese cities because every 
able bodied person, rickshaw puller, chair carrier, clerk, and 
storekeeper, w as absent gathering in the crops. 

Generation after generation, the Chinese learned the hard 
way their dependence upon the weather and upon the soil, 
which became for them the ‘Good Earth'. They veritably wor¬ 
shipped it, and to own a small plot of land gave them their 
greatest satisfaction and sense of security. Until the Com¬ 
munist regime, the social prestige of the farmer was second 
only to that of the scholar. 

Thus the Chinese developed a sense of relatcdncss to 
Nature, almost of identity with it. Their fertility rites were 
associated with the fertility of the soil. Nature was so much 
more powerful than man, so unpredictable, now smiling on 
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his efforts, now frustrating them, that soon the forces of Nature 
appeared to be spirits or gods. When the desperation of famine 
descended, man felt he must have offended Nature; he must 
worship more devotedly; he should appease these spirits with 
offerings and sacrifices. As these measures often failed, gradu¬ 
ally in their helplessness the Chinese became fatalistic. What 
had to be would be. 

One hot summer day I and my family were travelling 
slowly by junk up the Yangtse River. Our boat tied up at 
a small crowded town, and, as was our custom, we scrambled 
ashore from our cramped quarters to stretch our legs. As we 
walked along the river-bank, \vc came suddenly upon a man 
lying outside a small house, obviously in the last throes of 
death. A cholera epidemic was at its height. By the front door, 
his wife was unconcernedly spinning. Shocked by such seem¬ 
ing indifference, we exclaimed, ‘Do you realize your husband 
is dying?* ‘Kai ssu, yao ssu,’ was her reply. ‘If he is to die, he 
will die, and that’s that!’ I soon learned that this was a common 
attitude. We in the West cannot even imagine the stern 
demands of the hard physical environment on every Chinese. 
Only a patient, fatalistic acceptance combined with hard¬ 
working frugality enabled him to survive. And through these 
rigorous lessons of life he developed also an attitude of live- 
and-let-live. 

Another way in which the Chinese felt a close relation¬ 
ship with Nature was expressed through their practice of 
feng-shui, literally, ‘wind-water. They believed that special 
spirit-forces, often operating through geographical and other 
features—rivers, mountains, ridges, rocks, trees—were active 
everywhere in Nature. Without the favourable co-operation 
of these forces, man could find little peace on earth and few of 
the comforts of living. Even today a peasant would not con¬ 
sider choosing a site for the family grave, or a merchant a 
place for setting up his business, without first consulting the 
diviner. This specialist would examine the area under con¬ 
sideration to find the exact location in which every detail was 
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in harmony with the principles of feng-shui , or could be 
brought artificially into harmony with them. 

In the little town of 'Benevolent Longevity’ where I lived 
during the Sino Japanese War, a pagoda had been constructed 
on one of the flanking hills. That same year a serious flood 
damaged both lives and property. Why? The pagoda had dis¬ 
turbed the feng-shuil So the pagoda was straightway removed 
to a hill approved by the spirit, where it still remains, bringing 
good luck to the community. When the first small railway 
line was constructed in China by foreign engineers who knew 
nothing of feng si mi, they built it straight from the city of 
Shanghai to Woosung. This, according to principles of feng- 
shui, laid those cities wide open to attacks from evil spirits 
because evil spirits always travel in straight lines. So the rail¬ 
way had to be torn up and was eventually sold to Formosa. 

But even more vital in Chinese life and thought than the 
belief in these spirits and forces of Nature is a central core 
or nucleus of theory which underlies most of their deepest 
thinking about the Universe. This involves a conception that, 
beneath all creation, all growth, all change, two principles are 
ever at work, the Yin and the Yang. According to the most 
common interpretative description, Yang represents the male 
principle and Yin the female principle. Yang symbolizes the 
aggressive, courageous, and virtuous qualities; Yin , the sub¬ 
missive, receptive, and sinister ones. For instance, Yang repre¬ 
sents heat, light, the sun, and heaven; while Yin represents 
their opposites. The ceaseless ebb and flow and interchange of 
Yang and Yin generate 'the Four Seasons and the Five Ele¬ 
ments, and out of these are all things made’. They believe 
that ultimately all reality can be reduced to the interchange 
of these two basic facts in the Universe, the Yin and the Yang. 

The law governing the changes created by Yang and Yin 
is called the Tao or 'way', and the pa-kua, consisting of eight 
trigrams, represents the manner in which changes take place. 
This pa-kua is a very ancient oracle used by the Chinese for 
fortune-telling. It is composed of a series of three broken and 
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three unbroken lines which can be arranged in sixty-four 
different patterns. The consultant casts lots to choose the 
pertinent pattern; then with the aid of the classic, the Booh 
of Changes, or / Ching , he interprets his findings. Although 
interpretations are often ambiguous, they are accepted by the 
Chinese with complete faith. This system of casting lots is 
sometimes called the philosophy of chance. To the Chinese 
all science and history is contained in the interplay of these 
combinations. So, of course. General Peng, whom 1 mentioned 
earlier, would depend upon the pa-hua for finding a suitable 
day for armistice negotiations. So profound has been the 
influence of the I Ching, that sinologues and scholars like 
Wilhelm and Jung have declared it is unquestionably one ol 
the most important books in the world. Korea, who learned 
many of her customs from China, has even incorporated pa 
kna symbols on her national flag. 

The development of this philosophy of chance has pos¬ 
sibly been the greatest disaster that has ever befallen China. 
It became an escape from reality—from ever facing up squarely 
to any situation. Thus it did much to heighten the fatalism 
already bestowed by environment, and brought her advanced 
civilization to a standstill while the rest of the world forged 
ahead. Under such a system, how could science flourish, or 
rational thinking! And how can far-eastern culture and con 
duct be fully understood without a knowledge of Yang and 
Yin, Too, and the I Ching, the Book of Changes? It would 
be like trying to understand Christianity with no knowledge 
of the Bible. 

Another important source of insight into early Chinese 
thought comes from certain archaeological discoveries. In the 
1890 s, so-called 'dragon bones' were being sold in Peking for 
medicinal purposes. These were later identified, by the small 
incisions carved on their surface, as oracle bones; that is, bones 
used by diviners or soothsayers of the remote past. Because 
dealers in these bones were so anxious to keep secret their 
source of supply, it was more than a decade after their first 
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appearance before it was possible to locate their place of origin. 
This was finally traced to the site of the last capital of the 
Shang State in northern Honan Province, dating anywhere 
between uoo and 1400 B.C. Again it was a Canadian, the 
late Dr. James M. Menzies, a missionary in Honan near the 
old capital, who did much of the pioneer work in the discovery 
and deciphering of these oracle bones. Many splendid ex¬ 
amples can be found in the collection at the Royal Ontario 
Museum. 

From the questions—and often answers—inscribed on the 
oracle bones, we learn that these ancients already had a strong 
conviction of life after death. The spirits of the deceased 
possessed a much greater knowledge than the living, and had 
power either to assist or to harm. Having previously been 
‘human’, as it were, they could be appeased or mollified by 
appropriate sacrifice, and their support could be enlisted for 
their descendants. 

Thus the cult of ancestor worship evolved. This became 
a potent religious rite throughout the land. Since sons alone 
could perform the necessary rituals, the birth of many sons 
became a major objective, with a corresponding lack of in¬ 
terest in daughters. ‘Make the name of your grandfather 
illustrious with ten thousand sons’ was the customary toast to 
a son on his marriage. 

Ancestor worship, with the ideal of filial piety so closely 
associated with it, grew into one of the strongest traditions in 
Chinese society. No doubt they made possible much of the 
social solidarity and cohesion so characteristic of the Chinese 
family. A family, by the way, was far from being confined 
to parents and children; three or four generations were always 
included: the grandfather, all his sons and their wives, and 
their sons and wives and children. I was travelling one day 
through remote mountains where Westerners were still a 
curiosity. Before one home, I counted one man and forty-eight 
women and children watching me pass. Implying that this 
man must have many wives, 1 joked, ‘Do they all belong to 
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you?’ ‘Yes/ he replied simply. He didn’t think my question 
strange; of course they were all his family, all the wives and 
children of his brothers as well as his own. Such communal 
life, with its respect for older people, reverence for parents, 
plus ancestor worship, was the very crux of clan survival. The 
clan must survive. Of what significance was a mere individual, 
often little more than a means to help it increase and multiply! 
How else could the revered aged, those founts of wisdom, be 
preserved without a family-clan big enough to care for all the 
sisters and the cousins and the aunts’! 

In the pre-Christian era many other principles developed 
which continued until very recent times. The scholar or 
teacher, admired for his superior intelligence, was the most 
respected member of society. Nowhere in the world has regard 
for learning and desire for an education been so great. This 
reverence for the teacher was still inherent when the Com¬ 
munists took over. I have a vivid mind-picture of a scene during 
the Japanese invasion of China. I was attending a meeting 
where the most distinguished members of a wide community 
were gathered on one platform. There were generals, mayors, 
and a number of high-ranking officials. But in the position 
of greatest honour, always carefully designated in Chinese 
etiquette, sat a little old man, one of the few remaining literati. 
He belonged to the select company of those who had gradu¬ 
ated under the famous examination system which sorted out 
what were called the ‘grains of intelligence’ from the thou 
sands who competed for the highest prize—official positions. 
Not until 1905 were the thousand-year-old examinations final¬ 
ly dropped and then as a necessary preliminary step in the 
modernization of China. 

Next in social rank to the scholar, as I have explained, 
came the farmer. Then the artisan, he who made such essen¬ 
tials for living as agricultural implements, furniture, and other 
working equipment. In descending rank next came the mer¬ 
chant, that parasite who lived off the labours of others; he was 
a mere middleman. Classed with the merchants were women 
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and slaves, who theoretically were provided for by men. Last 
in the scale were those who ‘lived by violence’—-the soldier, 
the butcher and the barber. This fixed ladder of values in 
early Chinese society casts much light on Chinese thinking. 

In religious and ethical systems of thought, a number of 
important schools developed. We in the West think of the 
Chinese as being dominantly Confucian in religion and out¬ 
look. That is probably because, very early, shrewd statesmen 
saw in Confucianism a possible political system which would 
greatly strengthen the power of the ruling body. Therefore, 
they made of the moral precepts of Confucius a great sectarian 
ideology, which became the pattern for government, for 
society, for social relationships, and for education. Education 
was used, as perhaps in no other country (except some modern 
societies under Communist domination) to mould the thoughts, 
and condition the very life of the people. Since the highly 
competitive examination system determined who the govern¬ 
ment officials were to be, the educated were the prime props 
of the government. Also, because of the respect for the scholar, 
interest in education filtered down to the rank and file of the 
people by word of mouth. It was not at all uncommon to hear 
a venerable old farmer quote the classics almost as freely as the 
educated man. 

Whereas Confucianism formed the social, moral, and 
political ethic of China, the Taoists took an opposite position— 
neither society nor government was worth saving, if not indeed 
beyond salvation. Their Tao, or way’, counselled withdrawal 
from the world to find individual peace of mind in communion 
with Nature. It was often based on practical common sense; 
the tree that is pliant and bends with the wind is not the tree 
that is uprooted by the storm. Water, the weakest of all sub 
stances, through its very persistence, can wear away the hard 
est rock. All is relative. The duck’s legs are short and the 
stork's legs long. How silly to try to lengthen the one and 
shorten the other! This ‘way’ became wrongly interpreted as 
meaning compromise, appeasement, tolerance, and acceptance. 
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Why interfere in the government, why stick your neck out 
only to get hurt? Accept things as they are; don’t meddle. 

It becomes evident to us now that along with the Con- 
fucian pattern in the structure of Chinese thought and society, 
Taoism also strongly influenced the people in the direction 
of fatalism, to compromise if possible and, if not, to accept 
situations which they were helpless to change. 

All these strands of superstitions, traditions, and beliefs 
wove a tapestry of society often termed by sociologists as family- 
or situation-centred rather than individual- or ego-centred. The 
emphasis is placed, not on the individual s predilections, but 
upon his contribution to his group. What a contrast to Canada 
and the United States, so largely individual-centred that a 
man’s right to his personal life is taken for granted so long as 
he does not run foul of the court! For example, in the West 
the person you marry is your own affair; in China, until Com¬ 
munism, it was a family affair. The groom’s parents chose the 
bride. Being older, were they not more experienced in sizing 
up a suitable wife for their son? After all, he had by tradition 
seldom even talked with a girl, any girl. Above all, he would 
not set up a separate household for her. The young bride 
would live with the whole big family-clan. The question was 
not how would she like that, but rather how would they like 
her? 

The success of an individual in business or in his exam¬ 
inations was never his affair alone; it was regarded as a family 
achievement. Had not the family trained that son? Had they 
not all of them sacrificed to enable their kin to achieve his 
great future? Of course they would expect his patronage, his 
moral support, and financial support as well, up to the capacity 
of his new position to provide it. 

This centuries-old tradition of the family system did give 
security and a sense of belonging. It did suppress emotional 
tensions. In the West the tendency is often the reverse of this; 
the individual loses contact with his fellow man and becomes 
isolated, lonely, filled with disturbing stresses and pressures. 
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When he does try to conform to custom and fashion, he finds 
his conditioning has made it hard to accept discipline. Too 
often he rebels and refuses. 

It may seem brash to try to generalize on modes of think¬ 
ing of East and West, but certain contrasts do stand out. The 
Chinese are inclined to what may be termed cyclic thinking, 
thinking all around a point, looking at the total problem. So 
when a disagreement arises, one of the favourite methods of 
resolving it is for the disputants to retire to the tea-shop and 
talk it over with disinterested cronies around a table. Crowds 
quickly gather and everyone is free to add his ‘two bits’ of 
wisdom. When all aspects of the situation have been aired, 
then an elder, whose age endows him with superior experience 
and wisdom, may sum up the case with a suggested judgment 
or solution; and in all probability the party will accept it—or, 
lacking such a person, then accept the consensus of the crowd. 
The human equation is often much more important to Chinese 
than the legal aspect, or a stern justice, and a joke over a cup 
of tea may go farther towards settling a dispute than many wise 
lawyers. Very practical in their thinking, they have carried 
this trait over into the present. Mao Tsc-tung has declared 
openly that if a theory cannot be applied to practical situations, 
then it is ‘of no more use than cow manure’. And the many 
conferences, meetings, street committees, discussions, endless 
until all agree, is the modern practical application of this very 
old custom. 

Another difference between East and West in thinking 
divides us. We, with our Puritan heritage, are inclined to be 
absolutists: a thing is right or it is wrong. Not so with the 
Chinese. They argue: why can it not be partially right, and 
partially wrong at the same time? This has often been a head¬ 
ache for the foreign missionary because the Chinese has never 
been able to see why he could not be a good Confucianist, 
Taoist, and Christian, all at the same time! I have seen images 
of Buddhist and Taoist deities and Confucian sages in the 
same temple. Today the question often arises as to whether a 
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man can be a good Communist and a good Christian or Budd¬ 
hist at the same time. There have been Buddhists who were 
good Communists, but I was told in China in 1957 that the 
Christians did not make good Communists. Perhaps we West¬ 
erners are not sufficiently given to compromise! 

I have outlined briefly some of the important beliefs and 
ideas which account for much of Chinese character and 
thought. Some of these are hard for us in the West to take 
seriously or with much patience, particularly those running 
counter to our rational outlook on life. We laugh at the idea 
of fate, synchronicity, or at a concept of Nature as dominated 
by spirits. We pride ourselves in having been reared in the 
scientific tradition where cause and effect operate. Law and 
principle are supposed to guide our lives. And so we can 
scarcely understand the old Chinese proverb which warns: 
‘Never let principle interfere with friendship and human 
values/ 

Yet, in spite of our vaunted intellect and our faith in 
scientific method, we have not succeeded in creating a peace¬ 
ful world. Nor have we been very successful in achieving 
peace for ourselves. We might well ask ourselves: ‘Have we 
put international relations on a rational basis, what the Chinese 
would call “common sense”?' In our speeded-up, progressive 
world, we seem to have lost or mislaid those finest values in 
human life—simple happiness, contentment, a sense of security, 
an at-homeness, a belonging. The Chinese way of life is— 
or was—family-centred. We in the West laud rugged individu¬ 
alism. The Chinese way led to family happiness and security. 
Ours too often has led to broken homes, rootlessness, ever- 
increasing nervous breakdowns, and mental illness. 

Now the East has one consuming ambition—to become 
modernized, industrialized, to raise the all but non-existent 
standard of living to ours. Must they lose in the undeniable 
need for physical necessities, the family loyalties, the spiritual 
assets of sacrifice of self for the good of the clan, the universal 
sensitivity to beauty, the abiding equanimity and calm joy 
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which characterized not only the sages but many of the most 
humble in the Orient? If they must, at least they have left 
thousands of years of recorded wisdom on the eternal problem 
of how to live the good, simple, contented life in spite of ter¬ 
rible physical hardship. 


2 

HIGHLIGHTS OF EARLY CHINESE HISTORY 


The ancient classics, which record the beginnings of China, 
claim such antiquity for her that historians were prone to 
question their authenticity. Then about 1900, at the site of the 
old Shang capital, a momentous discovery ended all scepticism. 
In long-forgotten royal tombs, bones used as oracles were 
found with engraved inscriptions dating back to 1100 B.C. or 
earlier. By 1930 scholars succeeded in decoding them; and of 
the thirty-one rulers of the Shang Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) 
listed in the classics of history, twenty-nine names with dates had 
been carved on the bones at the time when these oracles were 
consulted. The event was as exciting to archaeologists and 
scholars as the discovery of the Rosetta stone which made 
possible the deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

While the oracle bones tell us of Chinese political and 
social life in the Shang Dynasty, the magnificent bronzes of 
the same period speak eloquently of her very early artistic 
development. 

The late years of the Chou Dynasty, which succeeded the 
Shang (1122 B.C.), were characterized by a remarkable out¬ 
burst of genius. This particular period is known as the Clas- 
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sical Age of Chinese Philosophy, comparable to the Age of 
Pericles in Greece, or the Italian Renaissance. Such names as 
Lao Tzu, Confucius, and Mencius, if not familiar to all of us, 
should be. But we must add to this list of philosophers such 
names as Yang Chu, the Hedonist, and Mo Tzu, the apostle of 
love. Pleasure-loving Yang Chu, to quote him, ‘would not give 
a hair of his leg to save the whole world’. As for Mo Tzu, he 
was forgotten in China for many centuries because his belief 
that all men should be loved and respected equally was too 
radical. It was contrary to the widespread pronouncements 
of Confucius to the effect that love should be doled out accord¬ 
ing to greater or lesser degrees of relationship. So many sys¬ 
tems of thought originated in this period that they are referred 
to as ‘ Phe Hundred Schools’. From these systems Mao Tse- 
tung today no doubt found his inspiration for that enigmatic 
couplet which more than a year ago caused his people an all 
too temporary joy: 

Let a hundred varieties of flowers bloom , 

A hundred schools of thought contend . 

Not the least in importance of the ancient schools of the 
Chou Dynasty was that of the Legalists. This group advocated 
absolute domination by the state with a rule by law so rigid 
as to be absurd. In illustration, the story is told of an Earl of 
Han and two of his servants each of whose duties were strictly 
defined. One had charge of his master’s hats, the other of his 
coats. One night the Earl got drunk and fell into a deep sleep. 
The servant in charge of his hats kindly threw a cloak over 
him. When the Earl awakened he asked, ‘Who put this coat 
over me?’ The other servant, the one in charge of his coats, 
replied, The menial in charge of your hats, your Highness.’ 
The Earl promptly ordered both of them punished—the one in 
charge of the hats because he had acted beyond his duty, and 
the other because he had failed to do his duty! The Earl would 
far rather catch cold than condone any infringement of legal¬ 
istic law. 
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Legalist principles undergirded the establishment of the 
first great Chinese Empire—in the third century B.C. The 
self-styled Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, meaning ‘First Emperor of 
China, was the instrument of this school, and the leader of 
the state which finally conquered the entire Chinese domain. 
He was little less than a megalomaniac, infuriated, no doubt, 
by the disgrace of having barbarian blood and by his suspicion 
of the taciturn Confucian scholars who opposed his ruthless 
and immoral practices. lie would brook not the slightest 
opposition. His prime minister, a cold and calculating realist, 
was bent upon putting into practice the Legalist theories which 
declared the absolute rule by law and the supremacy of nothing 
but force. Many were the acts of callous cruelty perpetrated 
by these two. They looked upon the people as pawns of the 
state. Since study interfered with their work and gave them 
ideas, an ‘enlightened ruler’ would permit no literature. Now 
the classics were the treasure-house of the wisdom of the past 
and the peoples most precious heritage. But every single 
volume remotely discrediting this form of government was 
consigned to the flames. You can sec that the burning of 
hooks did not begin with Hitler! All scholars were suspect. If 
two were found talking together about the classics, they were 
put to death, or if overheard daring to praise the good old days, 
they and their families were all executed. And it is recorded 
that Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, fearful of the loyalty of certain 
subjects, caused 120,000 families of the nobility to be uprooted 
and moved to Shensi, near the capital, where they could he 
watched. 

Yet throughout all such persecution, the Chinese inde¬ 
pendence of spirit and outspoken demand for freedom of 
thought survived every effort to suppress it. Look back over 
the brief reign of the tyrant, Chum Shih Huang Ti—he who 
dreamed of establishing an empire that would last ten thou¬ 
sand years; one to be limited only by the ‘Four Seas'; himself 
to be the progenitor of a line of mighty rulers. Afraid of death, 
he would not permit the word to be mentioned in his presence; 
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and he was so frightened of enemies that he slept in a different 
room each night in his thousand-chambered palace. Never¬ 
theless, within a decade of his death, his royal line had fallen, 
his sons had been destroyed, and a usurper had set up another 
dynasty, the Han, which lasted, if not ten thousand years, at 
least four hundred. 

Passing through Sian in the summer of 1957, I made a 
special pilgrimage to the grave of this ambitious monarch. 
There it still stands, a massive mound of earth, the base of 
which covers an area perhaps the size of four city blocks. 
Though the rains and suns and frosts of two thousand years 
have worn smooth the sides, it is still impressive. So far as is 
known, the grave has never been disturbed; and yet old tales 
insist that within it, and actually revolving, replicas of the sun, 
moon and stars fill the vast vault of the ceiling; while the floor 
forms a map of China on which rivers of mercury flow like 
water. 

A precedent for the Legalist view of an absolute monarch 
existed in the ninth century B.C. when an emperor by the 
name of Li Wang ruled. Let anyone dare criticize his disso¬ 
lute, vicious conduct, and the rash creature was summarily 
put out of existence. ‘See how effectively I stop the mouths 
of all opposition/ he boasted to one of his ministers. This 
minister at the risk of his life ventured to reply, 'You have put 
up a barrier between you and your people that keeps you from 
knowing their real feelings. But you ought to know that it is 
more dangerous to stop the people’s mouths than to stop the 
waters of a river. People who take care of rivers keep the 
channels clear, so the waters can flow freely. Rulers of men 
should likewise let their people talk freely. Then you can tell 
what is right and what is wrong in your government; but if 
you stop their mouths, how can a kingdom last?’ This may 
well be the first recipe for democracy. And soon afterward, 
the truth of this advice was proved. The people rebelled and 
threw off the yoke of this dictator. 

Chinese philosophers often spoke against bad government. 
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Confucius told the following long-famous story: Travelling 
through desolate mountains, he met an old woman weeping 
bitterly by the roadside. When he asked her why, she answer¬ 
ed, 'My father-in-law was killed by a tiger, my husband was 
eaten by a tiger—and now my son has been killed by a tiger; 
so I have no one to support me in my old age/ Confucius 
counselled, 'Why not go to a neighbouring state where it is 
much easier to get a living?’ ‘Oh no/ she replied, ‘there they 
have a very oppressive government/ Confucius drove the story 
home to his disciples: ‘Remember, my children, oppressive 
government is more terrible than man-eating tigers/ 

So deeply embedded is this idea that we cannot help but 
wonder if the Chinese may not one day throw off—or at least 
radically alter—this present dictatorship. 

I shall try to skip quickly over the period from the Han to 
the T’ang Dynasty, lasting roughly from the third to the 
seventh century A.D. In these years, the first dictionary was 
compiled, the written language greatly enriched by many new 
characters, and a succession of eminent historians completed a 
composite work of all records and legends of past history. 
Meanwhile Buddhism rapidly became an integral part of the 
religious life of the people and gave to sculpture as well as to 
mural art much the same inspired impetus that, seven centur¬ 
ies later, Christianity gave to Italian painting. 

In the seventh century, because of the peace and stable 
government established by the first strong rulers of the Tang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618 907), there blossomed forth one of the 
most illustrious periods in world history. It reached its height 
in the reign of Hsuan Tsung, between A.D. 713 and 756. His 
court is reputed to have been the most enlightened one the 
world had ever known. 

A concomitant reason for this extraordinary flowering of 
culture was probably the cross-fertilization with other peoples 
in the capital city of Ch ang-an. Numerous travellers and mer¬ 
chants from abroad took up their abode in the metropolis: 
Greeks, Arabs, Persians, Turks, Syrians, Indians, Koreans, 
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Japanese, and Tonkinese; and they all managed to live together 
happily without friction. A real melting-pot, in remarkable 
contrast to the political and religious strife prevalent in many 
European countries at this time. There, Moslems with naked 
sword were killing every infidel to conquer the world for 
Allah, and the Huns were running wild across Europe like 
destructive beasts. 

From far and near men crowded to the Imperial Chinese 
Court, and for a variety of reasons. Scholars came to increase 
their knowledge; more than five thousand students of foreign 
birth studied there at one time. To escape Moslem persecu¬ 
tion, Nestorians and Zoroastrians took asylum in this secure 
atmosphere, tolerant of all religions. Some came who were 
simply restless seekers after truth, driven by curiosity about 
this whole galaxy of geniuses who, exercising complete free 
dom of thought, found there a full flowering of the human 
spirit. Still others sought trade in silks, gold and silver jewelry, 
carved ivories and precious stones-treasures to bring fabulous 
prices in the West. 

Four of Chinas greatest poets and three of her most 
inspired artists were contemporaries and friends at this time. 
Two of these artists founded art movements which have class 
ified much of Chinese traditional painting. Many of the tunes 
heard in China today and many of the themes for song and 
story date back to the same period. And before the Tang 
Dynasty had closed, rough pottery evolved into exquisite porce¬ 
lain whose delicate monochromes rivalled the colour of the sky- 
after rain. 

But probably the greatest achievement during the Tang 
Dynasty was the invention of printing. It stimulated the rapid 
spread of knowledge by the publication of books at prices 
every student could afford. The result? China raced cultur¬ 
ally far ahead of her already lagging contemporaries. 

Strange, isn’t it, that China had an initial part in four 
great inventions which helped to create the modem world: the 
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invention of paper; the art of printing; the mariners compass; 
and gunpowder. 

With a slight interruption, the Tang Dynasty was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Sung (A.D. 960-1279). Despite the savage 
inroads of barbarians from the north, this dynasty brought 
many of the arts inspired by the Tang to mature perfection. 
There are no rivals for the majority of the great Sung paintings 
or for the flawless Sung celadons, those exquisite pale green- 
grey porcelains. 

The Sung Dynasty initiated a school of thought destined 
to continue in a more or less active state until the twentieth 
century when it blossomed into the New Renaissance, or 
'New Tide' as it is called. Nco-Confucianists, reasoning that 
the three great religions—Confucianism, Taoism, and Bud¬ 
dhism—could not all be right, decided, with typical tolerance 
for compromise, that each, doubtless, was partly right. Why 
not combine the best of each into one integrated philosophy? 
So they worked out a combination of rationalism and mystic¬ 
ism which encompassed the ‘both-and* way of Chinese think¬ 
ing. Chu Ilsi (1130-1200), the greatest philosopher of this 
time, left behind him a system of ideas that was to dominate the 
majority of scholars for years to come. In the entire history of 
mankind, few thinkers have been so influential. In every 
human mind/ he wrote, ‘there is the knowing faculty; and in 
everything there is a reason/ He believed our knowledge was 
imperfect because the reason for things was not thoroughly 
sought. He declared, The student must go into all things 
under heaven, beginning with the known principles and seek¬ 
ing to reach the utmost. After sufficient labour has been de¬ 
voted to it, the day will dawn when all things will suddenly 
become clear and intelligible/ 

Another Sung official of far-reaching influence was the 
famous social reformer Wang An-shih (1021-1086). With 
modern China in mind, his social theories take on particular 
interest. He advocated that a commissioner be appointed to 
draw up a yearly state budget in order to proportion the ex- 
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penditurcs. This was a much welcomed reform since, pre¬ 
viously, taxes levied presumably for the needs of peace or war 
were used by the Emperor simply as he pleased until the 
supply was exhausted. 

One of Wang’s most radical reforms undertook land 
redistribution and evaluation for purposes of taxation. He 
wanted to replace the arbitrary and unfair system of forced 
manual labour which could snatch men away from their work 
at most critical times. 

Another improvement was designed to stimulate produc¬ 
tion by preventing the evils of exorbitant usury. Farmers, 
Wang An-shih advocated, should be allowed to borrow from 
the state at the unheard of rate of only two per cent interest 
per month. 

According to Wang, the state should possess a monopolv 
of all commerce. First meet local needs, he urged, and then 
purchase all supplies of products, grain, and so forth, for future 
use. Thus producers would be assured of a market and the 
government would increase its revenue. In times of need, the 
government would sell food back to the people at fair prices. 
Put into practice, this theory persisted even up to Republican 
days, but, by then, in badly corrupted form. Instead of the 
government acquiring the grain, wealthy businessmen quickly 
bought the harvest, and very cheaply because the farmers 
needed the money. Then in the spring they sold it back at 
enormous profit, since the farmers must have seed to sow. 
Many a time I have witnessed the bitter rice riots which this 
injustice caused. 

Three long-surviving innovations of the Sung Dynasty 
should be mentioned. The first 'adding machine', the abacus, 
is still in universal use in China. On Chinese New Years 
Eve, all accounts are settled; and, loud though the noise of 
revelry, you can hear all through it the continual clicking of 
the wooden buttons rapidly flipped back and forth by nimble 
fingers. Don’t shrug off the abacus as a mere Oriental curio! 
As recently as 1946, widely advertised competitions took place 
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between two abacus operators and two members of no less a 
body than the New York Society of Engineers, using modern 
adding machines. In simple arithmetical processes of addition 
and subtraction, the abacus workers won both times! Some of 
the American elementary schools are today actually introduc¬ 
ing the abacus to aid in teaching the fundamentals of arith¬ 
metic. 

The second innovation was foot binding. This single social 
custom cost the womanhood of China an incalculable amount 
of physical pain, and hobbled her freedom for more than a 
thousand years. Behind every pair of golden lilies’, as male 
admirers called this deformity, there was, according to the old 
saying, a bucketful of tears. Many theories of its origin are 
put forth. According to one, sing-song girls, who entertained 
the Tang nobles, were taught that tiny feet were more seduc¬ 
tive; according to another, an imperial edict ordered foot-bind¬ 
ing to render less conspicuous the club feet of an empress. 
After all, the hoop skirt came into fashion in the West to hide 
the pregnancy of a queen! 

The third innovation was that of early marriage. Mere 
children were betrothed by their parents and then never ex¬ 
posed to the opposite sex. In China, marriage, as already 
noted, is—or was—a family affair in which no personal wishes 
of the young couple were given the slightest consideration. 
The well-known contemporary writer, Lin Yutang, who dis¬ 
approves of our Western freedom of choice, staunchly defends 
this Chinese practice. Why allow young people to waste time 
and energy on love and romance, so unreliable for finding a 
suitable mate? ‘Mother knows best’ he might have said—or 
rather, in China, father, mother, and all the relatives know 
best! 

To summarize: in spite of all drawbacks, China’s civiliza¬ 
tion in the eleventh and twelfth centuries surpassed that of 
the rest of the w'orld. The men of that age w 7 ould certainly 
agree with the alleged saying of the old Chinese philosopher, 
Shao Yung: ‘I ain happy that I am a human and not an 
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animal; a male and not a female; a Chinese and not a bar¬ 
barian; and because I live in Loyang, the most wonderful 
city in the world/ 

The Sung Dynasty fell before the most successful inva¬ 
sion in China’s history. The Mongols, under such leaders as 
the redoubtable Genghis Khan and his famous grandson, 
Kublai Khan, swept across China like a hurricane. Chinese 
people, for the first and last time, came within an ace of being 
completely exterminated. When Genghis Khan first saw the 
level plains, the rice-fields, and the populous towns with their 
tiled pagodas gleaming in the sunrise, he called to his horse¬ 
men, This is no land! Let us stamp out the Chinese, that grass 
may grow. Then we shall have space to pasture our horses/ 
It is said that he refrained only because a canny Chinese ad¬ 
viser pointed out that it would be more practical to spare the 
Chinese in order that they might slave for him. 

Genghis Khans grandson, Kublai Khan, inherited the 
world’s most extensive empire. One of his most distinctive 
achievements was a remarkable courier system by which con¬ 
tinuous lines of communication, established throughout the 
far-flung empire, connected East Asia with Europe. At the 
larger stations, set twenty-five miles apart, anywhere from two 
to four hundred horses stood constantly ready. Express mes¬ 
sages went at one streak of almost unbroken galloping, and in 
twenty-four hours covered five hundred miles! This was a 
vast improvement in speed; but at least Genghis Khan s cour¬ 
iers never lost their messages, for these were tattooed on their 
shaven heads! 

As so often happens, too much power, peace, and luxury 
softened the succeeding rulers. After a brief hundred years, 
this vast empire, won on horseback by a wild and virile 
people, crumbled into fragments. Riding in silken palankeens 
the effete rulers fled back in terror of their lives to the nomad 
tents from whence they had come. 

The Mongols were replaced by a restored Chinese line, 
the Ming Dynasty, which lasted from A.D. 1368-1644. 
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On the whole, the Mings were preoccupied with copying 
those glittering dynasties, the Tang and the Sung, rather than 
creating new patterns for a new era. While this made for a 
period often stereotyped in thought and lacking in originality, 
the determination to recapture past glory was commendable. 
The untutored Mongols had inflicted heavy damage on a rich 
culture. Yung Lo, the third Ming ruler, ambitious for an 
imperial grandeur which would be his personal immortality on 
earth, wrote his inspiration in masonry and stone. His name 
will always be associated with the magnificent palaces of Pek¬ 
ing with their glistening golden glaze tiles, and rich, brick-red 
plaster walls. Today the splendour of Peking still demonstrates 
the best in Chinese architectural genius. You might think the 
Communists would have destroyed such evidence of special 
privilege and wealth. Not at all. They proudly keep the 
buildings in repair, as 1 discovered when I visited Peking in 

I 957* 

Yung Lo also directed his scholars to assemble an enor¬ 
mous encyclopaedia such as the world had never dreamed of— 
a universal compendium comprising nearly twelve thousand 
volumes of all existing knowledge up to A.D. 1400. And the 
common people showed great technical skill in making porce¬ 
lain, in experimenting with fine glazes, and discovering new 
decorative colours; they also became masters of casting and 
forging. The Ming advances in medicine have benefited all of 
us. Somewhere around the year 1500 the Chinese learned to 
inoculate against small pox, to use kaolin for cholera, chaul- 
inoogra oil for leprosy, ephedrin and iodine for many ailments 
—all drugs whose medicinal values are recognized today in the 
West. 

Yung Los reign saw great advances in exploration. Ex¬ 
peditions sailed for south-east Asia, around the East Indies, 
through the Malay Straits, and to the west as far as Ceylon 
and even Arabia. Chinese migration bred Chinese settlements, 
which were destined to become the most numerous and pros¬ 
perous of south-east Asia. For wherever the Chinese went they 
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showed a born knack for business. Population increased enor¬ 
mously, mainly accounted for by improvements in farming 
methods, and by the introduction of new varieties of food such 
as sweet potatoes, Indian corn, and peanuts. Towns and cities 
expanded from administrative centres to centres for commerce 
and communication. Guilds of merchants and artisans sprang 
up everywhere. 

It was during the Ming Dynasty that Japan made her first 
attempt to become a leading power in the Far East. After 
pillaging the coast of China for years, she hoped to use Korea 
to help conquer China. In 1597, General Hideyoshi issued a 
famous proclamation to the Korean king: *1 will assemble a 
mighty host, and, invading the country of the Great Ming, I 
will fill with hoarfrost from my sword the whole sky of the 
four hundred provinces. Should I carry out this purpose, I 
hope that Korea will be my vanguard. Let her not fail to do 
this, for my friendship with your honourable country depends 
solely upon your conduct when 1 lead iny army against China/ 

The Korean king was not impressed. Me replied that to 
contemplate such an invasion was dike measuring the ocean 
in a cockle-shell, or like a bee trying to sting a tortoise'. Hidey¬ 
oshi, however, was in no wise dismayed. 1 will do it/ he said, 
as easily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries it 
away under his arm/ 'In that case/ Korea retorted, 'you can 
do it alone!’ In punishment, General Hideyoshi promptly 
overran the Korean peninsula. China, though she made an 
unsuccessful attempt to aid Korea, was not 'rolled up like a 
mat’. Hideyoshi died before he fulfilled his mission, and the 
conquest of China by Japan was called off. 

This little brush among the three powers, China, Korea, 
and Japan, set the stage for all their subsequent appearances 
on the international scene, with Korea always the battlefield. 
In situations complicated by proximity, growing ambitions, and 
deep involvements with other foreign powers, recurrent conflicts 
were inevitable. 

Thus far I have touched only a few of the highlights of 
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Chinese history. We shall now turn to an examination of 
Chinese life under the Manchus (1644-1912), China’s last 
great ruling dynasty; and we shall see how Chinas civilization, 
so long in the making, was finally shaped into what seemed an 
unalterable pattern. 


_3_ 

LIFE IN CHINA IN MANCHU TIMES 

1644-1912 


Many of its arc familiar with the richly embroidered and 
colourful robes which were the costume of Manchu officialdom 
during their long reign over the Chinese Empire. The mag 
nificence and splendour of these robes are mute evidence of a 
dynasty that reached a high level of culture before its decline 
and collapse in 1912, when the Republic of China was estab¬ 
lished. Who, then, were these Manchus who for so long im¬ 
posed their rule upon the Chinese people? 

Near the beginning of the seventeenth century, a num¬ 
ber of small, scattered tribes, living in what is now known as 
north-eastern Manchuria, were welded into a powerful organ¬ 
ization by a strong, ambitious chieftain named Nurhachu. 
His people were descendants of the Golden Tartars, or Chin, 
who had governed the northern part of China in Sung Dynasty 
times before the Mongols had conquered the Empire. It is 
said that revenge made Nurhachu a soldier, his abilities a 
general, the stupidities of his opponents a conqueror, and 
wisdom, a ruler and founder of the Manchu Dynasty. By the 
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time of his death in 1626, the Manchus had enlarged their 
frontiers from the sea in the cast as far north as the Amur 
River; and they had set up their capital in Mukden, which 
they had recently taken from the Mings. They had captured 
the dynastic seal of the Mongols and, with the authority in¬ 
vested in that seal, were able to incorporate great numbers of 
the Mongols into the Manchu armies. 

Pressure from this expanding young race was soon felt 
along the northern frontiers of China. Manchus even marched 
to the gates of Peking in 1629-30, and their leader performed 
filial rites at the nearby graves of his ancestors, the Golden 
Tartar emperors. (These were the Chin emperors buried near 
Peking who ruled North China in the Sung Dynasty.) 

By this time, the Mings had reigned for more than two 
hundred and fifty years, and their rule had settled down into 
decadent misrule. The eunuchs, who infested the royal court, 
had insinuated themselves into positions of great power, con¬ 
trolling the audiences of the emperor and most of the impor¬ 
tant decisions to be made. One of the chief eunuchs, who for 
some reason or other had been dislodged from his high posi¬ 
tion, had already in a few brief years amassed more than three 
hundred million ounces of silver, twenty-four pounds of un¬ 
mounted jewels, five hundred gold plates, three thousand gold 
pins, and four thousand belts adorned with gems! A top-heavy 
military organization weighed down the country; the soldiers 
were not paid, so they looted to live; peasants were fearfully 
oppressed and suffered from constant famine. The obvious 
result of all this was vast unrest with much pillaging and 
banditry. 

Three robber chieftains gained virtual control of the 
country. One was known as The Butcher, because he ruth¬ 
lessly murdered the entire population in districts which he 
controlled along the Yangtse River and extending up into 
Szechwan; the second held great tracts of land in the south; the 
third, Li Tzu-ch eng, made his headquarters in Sian in the 
north-west. While the imperial armies of the Ming under 
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General Wu San kuei were busy guarding the northern de¬ 
fences against the Manchus, Li Tzuch’eng marched east from 
Sian, took Peking, executed Wu San-kueis father, and stole 
Wu's favourite concubine. In panic, the Ming emperor com¬ 
mitted suicide. General Wu San-kuei immediately made a 
truce with the Manchus in the north, then returned to Peking, 
accompanied by a hundred thousand of their soldiers. Deter¬ 
mined to take revenge upon the robber chieftain Li, he set out 
at once for Sian. This left the way wide open for the Manchus 
to consolidate their position throughout North China. Ever 
since that time, the name of General Wu San-kuei, because 
of his betrayal of the Mings to the Manchus, has been ana¬ 
thema to the Chinese people. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the initial stages of the 
Manchu conquest of China. The conquerors were most con¬ 
ciliatory towards the Chinese, and they, in turn, were so weary 
of continued warfare and banditry that they offered little 
opposition. They were only too ready to welcome any regime 
that held promise of peace and a degree of prosperity. This 
is largely the reason why a small nation of only ten million 
so easily gained and held sovereign power over an empire of 
more than three hundred million people. Moreover, success 
lay not so much in the strength of the Manchus as in the 
weakness of the Chinese government. 

I low similar the conquest of China by the Communist 
Party just three hundred years later! A small number of well- 
trained Communists took over control of five hundred million, 
not so much because of their military strength as because of 
the weariness of the people with warfare, banditry, and bad 
government. 

In the course of history, certain patterns almost inevitably 
evolve under foreign conquest, particularly when a people with 
an inferior cultural development become the rulers of a far 
more cultivated nation. Manchu rule in China was no ex¬ 
ception. Although the Manchus were a new race with a 
culture of their own, they were fully aware that it was much 
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inferior to that of the Chinese. No attempt was made to alter 
Chinese art, literature, or their educational system. In admira¬ 
tion of these, the Manchus became more Chinese than the 
Chinese—with one exception. When it came to recording 
current history, Chinese scholars were forced to slant their 
accounts in favour of the Manchus. Otherwise, literature was 
modelled after the classical feudal age; poetry imitated the 
great Tang; painting copied the fine old Sung artists. Old 
customs revived. A dearth of originality and inspiration re¬ 
sulted! And how the Manchus enjoyed the rich fruits of 
victory to which they had fallen heir! And how they revelled 
in the new glitter and outward splendour of their prosperity! 
All this concealed for a long time the inevitable inner decay 
and corruption which, sooner or later, lias overthrown nearly 
all of China's dynasties. 

The Manchus, from the first uneasily aware of their own 
shortcomings, strove desperately to strengthen their hold 
upon the Dragon Throne. They complicated the government 
machinery already in existence by setting up a dual system of 
control. To every civil administrative position, a Manchu 
as well as a Chinese was appointed. Half of all the places in 
the civil sendee were reserved for the Manchus. This was, of 
course, to protect their interests, but also to spy on Chinese 
officials. 

To keep the country at large under heel, Manchu gar¬ 
risons were set up in every large city, all supported by the 
government. These formed a social class apart, and occupied 
separate, walled-off sections of the cities. In Chengtu where I 
lived for many years, the ruins of the old Imperial City within 
a city were still there, the gates still guarded by melancholy 
stone lions; the courtyards, reminiscent of past grandeur, 
deserted and overgrown with weeds. Manchu soldiers, who 
garrisoned these outposts, were not permitted to intermarry 
with the Chinese and seldom mixed with them. Sons joined 
the garrisons when they came of age; and no Manchu was 
allowed to engage in business of any kind, or do any work 
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outside the civil service and military fields. Work, it was felt, 
would degrade him! Years of such complete idleness, with 
no further inducement to maintain the fighting qualities of 
their invading forefathers, naturally led to their utter corrup¬ 
tion. They spent their abundance of leisure time in gambling 
and debauchery. This was, of course, a constant source of 
secret anger to the hard-working Chinese whose industry 
supported this outrage, as well as a stabbing reminder of his 
servility to those foreign rulers. No wonder, then, that when 
at last the crumbling Manchu regime required the garrison 
armies to defend the throne and to protect China from foreign 
invaders, the Manchu bannermen were pitifully unprepared 
and quite inadequate to the task. 

In the meantime, the Manchu court had adopted many of 
the Confucian ideas of government: among them, the concept 
of a static state with the emperor an absolute monarch ruling 
by divine right or 'Mandate of Heaven', wdiich made him 
alone responsible to Heaven for the welfare of the people. 
His will was final in all matters. One stroke of his vermilion 
brush brought life or death to a subject. He who pleased was 
honoured with any gift his ruler chose to bestow; he who dis¬ 
pleased was banished, or sent the silken cord, a gentle remin¬ 
der that he was under obligation to strangle himself. This was 
a more honourable death for him and his surviving relatives 
than that which would befall him if he delayed, or attempted 
to disobey. The emperor was expected to rule by good ex¬ 
ample, and the duty of responsibility was handed down from 
the highest to the lowest. Even to very recent times this 
principle has persisted. For example, when Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was taken prisoner by his junior officers in 
Sian in 1936 we in the West could not understand his conduct 
during his captivity. He would not listen to reason, would 
have nothing to do with any attempt at negotiation or bargain¬ 
ing. Instead, he issued a statement which fully reflected this 
sense of responsibility for office. 'Since I am leading the 
military forces of this country,' he said, 'I should set a good 
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example for my fellow servicemen. It is obvious that I have 
failed to do this and therefore I must resign and be punished.’ 
By this he meant that, if he had set the right kind of example 
for his officers, they could not possibly have been so disloyal. 
Therefore, he blamed himself for their defection and he 
actually demanded to be executed. 

In the same way, a father was held responsible for the 
misdeeds of his son, a teacher for the failure of his pupil. I 
shall never forget a scene I witnessed one day in a mission 
hospital. The baby of an influential young official had just 
died at birth. His natural grief was completely lost in a fury of 
rage at the hospital which he blamed. He'd show them! He’d 
levy a huge indemnity, perhaps even close the hospital down! 
The administration was thrown into a panic and no explana¬ 
tion made the slightest impression on him. Then someone 
recalled that my mother-in-law, a doctor, had been his teacher. 
She was hastily summoned and, after a very few words with 
her, he reverted to the humble schoolboy and was completely 
subdued. He could not go counter to the ancient tradition of 
reverence for the teacher or scholar. 

If the culprit of a crime could not be caught, another 
member of his family would be held responsible in his place. 
When our gateman ran away with some of our money, our 
cook, who happened to be his brother, was put in prison, and 
given the third degree. When a criminal belonging to a 
powerful family was convicted, a scapegoat was found—pos¬ 
sibly some opium addict w 7 ho could be convinced that he was 
being most filial by selling his life for a few dollars which 
would be given his parents. 

During the Manchu regime, China’s long-established 
educational system reached its apex. Over the generations, 
it doubtless was the most stabilizing factor in the Empire. In 
spite of occasional interruptions, like the Mongol invasion, 
this system persisted until about 1900 when a condition im¬ 
posed by the Western victors in the Boxer Rebellion Settle¬ 
ment ended it. I have already mentioned the fact that the 
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scholar enjoyed the position of highest social prestige. Cer¬ 
tainly, if any nation wanted an illustration of how education 
can be used as a means towards a desired end, China offers 
an excellent example. 

Despite this respect for the educated person, the govern¬ 
ment had no interest in producing what we in the West 
consider an essential attribute of the educated person; that is, 
he must not only possess wide knowledge, but must be capable 
of creative thinking. The end sought by the Manchus was to fill 
the ranks of officialdom with men disciplined to a type of 
training that turned out perfect robots of conformity and 
imitation. In short, the system closed the mind to any original 
ideas of change or progress and to all ideas of the need for 
change. Thus if any brash student lifted so much as a mur¬ 
mur against the system, all hope for his future promotion was 
terminated. But so desirable was a government career that 
every year tens of thousands struggled with the curriculum, 
often at the cost of health, nerves, and even livelihood. The 
system was democratic in just one fashion—emyewe could try. 
Given the necessary type of mind, blessed with a phenomenal 
memory, plus enough persistence, the student could succeed. 
But, in addition, he did have to have enough money and time 
to meet his own needs. 

From the government s point of view, the end more than 
justified the means. Every year, the crop of best intellects was 
harvested, and if they had been ‘brain-washed’ to unquestioned 
conformity, the system had achieved its purpose; for absolute 
conformity ensured the status quo. The educational system 
glued the Empire together. 

What, you may ask, was the curriculum of this extraor¬ 
dinary system? The course of study consisted of about fifteen 
prescribed texts: the classics and their endless commen¬ 
taries. The classics had to be memorized, word-perfect, a task 
comparable to memorizing all the material in both the Old and 
New Testaments. In addition, the candidate must display 
marked skill in the composition of poetry, and he must achieve 
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outstanding perfection in the art of writing the intricate 
Chinese characters with a brush. 

High officials in the government set the three successive, 
highly competitive examinations, the gateway to all official 
positions. They laid down the following dictum: In a candi¬ 
date's examinations, his quotations in support of his argument 
must not contain a flaw of penmanship nor an error in recalling 
a passage; and if he deviates from the great commentaries in 
a single idea, he is doomed to failure.’ For the student, these 
examinations were at best a gruelling ordeal. At examination 
time, he was taken to the capital. There he was led to a 
specially prepared compound which comprised probably ten 
acres of land, and contained thousands of cells each five feet 
nine inches by three feet. Each cell was furnished with two 
boards, one for a table, the other for a combination chair and 
bed. The student supplied his own food and bedding. In this 
tiny cubicle he was sealed for the two or three days necessary 
to complete the examination. This tension and stress under 
which the candidates worked was so great that even death 
sometimes occurred. Men were so passionately desirous of 
obtaining the coveted awards that, though failure dogged 
their steps, they returned year after year; and not infrequently 
father and son appeared for the same examination. Out of, 
say, ten thousand entrants, not more than a score would be 
permitted to pass. 

And what was the content of the classics and their com¬ 
mentaries which the student had to master? In history he 
could recite with familiar ease the dynastic records of his own 
country for thousands of years; but he had never heard of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Napoleon. In geography, he was not 
even at home in his own province. He had probably never 
heard of America. (Our servants who, of course, were un 
educated, once asked us if Canada was as far away as Chung¬ 
king! And again, where did the boats tie up on the ocean at 
night?) The student in Manchu times knew nothing of the 
globular form of the earth, for did not the ancients say, 
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'Heaven is round, and earth is square? And was this not sym¬ 
bolized by every coin, round in shape with a square hole in 
the centre, just like heaven and earth? In zoology he believed 
that tigers plunged into the sea to be transformed into sharks, 
and that sparrows by similar baptism were converted into 
oysters. 

Having passed the examinations, the successful candidate 
would find himself appointed to a large or small government 
position according to his favour with officials at court. His 
salary would be a mere pittance; say, two hundred dollars a 
year. Therefore, he must immediately raise funds from his 
district. No yearly budget was ever drawn up and taxes were 
gathered as needed. His first levy would likely be about ten 
thousand dollars, necessary, he would explain, to save the 
citizens from graft. Then, to fill his coffers and provide for his 
many relatives, who now expected him to support them, he 
would sell the right to collect taxes in the various sections 
of his district. Taxes were not based on assessments, but on 
an estimate of how much a person could pay, or what advan¬ 
tages or bribes a man could give the collector in order to be 
exempt from paying at all. Of course, favouritism was ram¬ 
pant. The wealthy and the landowners often escaped taxes 
altogether because they could buy the right to collect them. 

These evils persisted into the early years of the Republic. 
In Szechwan Province, where I lived, the taxes as far ahead 
as 1984 had already been collected in the 1940s. Added to 
these burdens was the petty but continual strife among rival 
war-lords. Sometimes we lived under as many as five war-lords 
in about as many months. Like the government official of the 
past, a war-lord's first item of business on entering an im¬ 
portant city was to make a levy, not, like the official of old, to 
prevent graft, but to ensure, as he said, the city from being 
looted. 

To protect the common man upon whom such injustices 
fell most heavily, secret societies sprang up. As sincere as they 
may have been in their early period, these also soon became 
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as corrupt as the government. For a price, they would settle 
crimes and disputes outside the law. If you were trying to 
recover something stolen, you would approach one department 
of the Ko Lao Huei, the Older Brother Secret Society. This 
was the most powerful organization in West China in the 1920’$ 
and 1930s. If you wished to revenge yourself upon someone, 
well, another section of this society could accommodate you. 
And if you wanted someone murdered, even that, for a fee, 
could be arranged! 

As the Manchu regime progressed, a feudalistic landlord 
class developed and grew into a potent and oppressive institu¬ 
tion. Nowhere in the world did 'money breed money* more 
speedily. Average interest rates ranged from twenty four per 
cent to as much as one hundred per cent a year. When pea¬ 
sants were hard pressed by sickness or crop failure, they faced 
a real crisis; for in all likelihood they would be unable to meet 
their heavy dues and therefore would forfeit ownership of all 
they possessed. Never again free of debt, they became little 
more than serfs at the mercy of an unscrupulous landlord or 
money-lender to whom they had to pay the major portions of 
their incomes. 

Added to these burdens, as I have mentioned before, was 
the indifference of the courts in their exercise of justice, and 
the tendency of the government to interfere as little as pos¬ 
sible. The result was that usually the landlords were a law 
unto themselves. A few were relatively just in their treatment 
of tenants, but many others regarded their tenants as slaves 
and exercised the right of life and death over them, including 
all members of their families. Enforced by personal body¬ 
guards, this all pervasive dictatorship required permission for 
marriage and for burial, such vital matters to the peasant; and 
the landlords did not hestitate to abduct any tenant’s attractive 
wife or daughter at will. Indignation was useless; there was 
no court of appeal. 

Social life in Manchu times, closely patterned upon Con- 
fucian principles, also imposed many burdens, particularly 
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on women. The position of the head of the house was quite 
similar to that of the district official. Me was an absolute 
autocrat; and if family quarrels led to a death, little inter¬ 
ference was exercised by public authority. The duties, rights, 
and responsibilities of family and community were rigidly 
regulated by the ‘Five Relationships' outlined by Confucius 
and other ancient philosophers: those of ruler to subject, 
husband to wife, father to son, elder brother to younger 
brother, friend to friend. Subject to her husband, the bride 
and all she owned became the property of her husband, and 
likewise any future inheritance. If he died before her, it was 
bequeathed to her sons; lacking male heirs, to her husband's 
brother or nearest male relative. A wife had no rights of 
divorce, although she could be divorced, blameless or not, 
which meant public disgrace for her. The husband could cite 
almost any excuse—bearing no sons, being unfilial to his 
mother, even talking too much. As the Chinese say of the 
crickets, 'Happy the cicadas’ lives, for they all have voiceless 
wives!’ 

In her husband’s home, a wife’s status was little better 
than that of a servant, at least until she bore a son. Even then 
she was still a slave to the will of her mother in law, often 
described as an ill tempered, jealous termagant who projected 
upon others her own bitterness with life, and at compound 
interest. Few women were ever literate. Had not Confucius 
himself said that to try to educate a woman was foolish since 
she hadn’t the brains to learn! Even if a rare exception did 
turn up, why bother? Her only future lay in the cloister of 
marriage; to educate her would be like tying a gold chain 
around a puppy’s neck, only to have some young man soon 
whistle the puppy away. 

Since ancestor worship was as sacred to the Chinese as, 
say, the Church of Rome to Catholics, and since sons alone 
could be the priests’ to perform the rites for the deceased, the 
birth of sons was the first essential to the family. Though not 
recognized, the economic factor doubtless also entered; sons 
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were potential producers, girls, potential liabilities. Where too 
many daughters were born into a poor family, they were 
destroyed at birth. The long time commandcr-in-chicf of the 
Communist forces, Chu Teh, was one of thirteen children, 
eight of whom were girls. These sisters were, every one, im¬ 
mediately drowned. Extreme economic pressure in China 
made infanticide all too common. Throughout Manchu times, 
from 1644-1912, at least eighty five per cent of the Chinese 
population was relentlessly restricted to a poverty-stricken level 
of existence by a political, educational, and social system which 
offered the masses small hope of alleviation. 

When at the end of the Manchu Dynasty in 1912 a 
revolution finally exploded, it was unquestionably long over¬ 
due. Except for the smothering blanket of fatalistic belief 
which led to patient endurance of anything, the Chinese 
people must long since have rebelled. But to understand how 
the nation all but lost its sovereignty, we must first examine 
the cumulative complexities of international relations, the 
pressures exerted by foreign countries motivated by self- 
interest, and the demoralizing effect of all this. 


4 

CHINA MEETS THE WEST 


China's age-long isolation from the rest of the world was 
first pierced by the opening of the Silk Route about the 
beginning of the Christian era. This great highway meandered 
through the Kansu Corridor in the north-west, across thou¬ 
sands of miles of desert, river-valleys, mountain-passes, and 
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central Asian plains until it finally reached the roads of the 
West. For centuries, over this highway, a few leisurely camel 
caravans crawled back and forth, taking Chinese silk and 
finely wrought iron to the West, and bringing back ivory, al¬ 
falfa, the art of making glass, and a breed of horse described 
as so mettlesome that it sweated blood’! 

In the sixth and seventh centuries, the Silk Route brought 
personal contact with Westerners when a substantial number 
of pilgrims, and refugees from religious persecution, migrated 
across it to China: Nestorians, Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, 
and Jews. Also, Buddhist missionaries and scholars journeyed 
to and fro between China and India. 

By the fourteenth century, however, after the Mongols 
had been expelled, the Silk Route was virtually closed. The 
cost of such travel and the time-consuming hardships endured 
were enough to discourage trade. Nevertheless, a few ex¬ 
peditions continued to brave the long trek. Marco Polo was 
one such hardy individual. He has left us priceless stories of 
Chinese life, but stories so incredible to the men of his day 
that, on his deathbed, friends pleaded with him, for the peace 
of his soul, to retract his statements. Another colourful ac¬ 
count comes from the diary of an Englishman, John Bell. He 
went along with a Russian embassy sent by Peter the Great 
in 1719 to visit the Chinese Emperor. According to Bell, the 
party comprised twenty-five dragoons and sixty persons listed 
as secretaries, gentlemen, a priest, an interpreter, a band of 
musicians, footmen, etc/. At the border, that etc/ raised a 
serious problem—it was composed of women! The Chinese 
escort lifted an eyebrow, indeed two eyebrows! He protested 
that there were already enough women in Peking; that in the 
whole of China there had never been a European woman; 
that he’d lose his head if he dared admit the first Western 
female without a special order from Emperor Kang I lsi; and 
that such an order, if issued at all, would take at least six 
weeks. So the women were promptly, though regretfully, sent 
back! And if the Russian embassy had hoped that the band 
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would receive a warm welcome, they were to be disappointed. 
Its music did not ‘soothe the savage breast' of K'ang Ilsi. The 
seventy-four year-old Emperor said forcibly that he much pre¬ 
ferred his own music! 

When Christopher Columbus sailed westward seeking a 
sea route to the Far East, he carried a letter of introduction 
from the King of Spain to the Great Khan of China. Neither 
he nor the King was aware that the Great Khan had Jong since 
died and that all the lesser khans had hastily fled back to their 
tents. This is a good example of the ignorance about China 
long prevalent in the West. As we know, Columbus himself 
failed to reach the fabulous East; but he blazed an ocean trail 
that traders soon followed. ‘Brave, bold, brutal buccaneers', 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and later Dutch and English went 
ostensibly to trade, but equally to rob and ravish. No one 
thought it unethical in those days to steal from another race 
on the high seas, or to raid coasts beyond civilization. Of 
course, the West was sure that civilization stopped at the 
shores of Europe! Naturally these adventurers made a most 
unfavourable impression upon the Chinese. They classified 
the Portuguese as piratical, the Spanish as blood thirsty, the 
Dutch as lawless, and the English as barbarians who opened 
the way to trade by cannon-shot and who seized territory with¬ 
out provocation in times of dispute. 

Unhappily, these early contacts took place in Chinas 
formative period when first impressions go deep and last long. 
This may account in part for the later anti foreign attitude, 
and for the attempt by the last Ming rulers to slam again the 
door of China against the outside world. Of course, there 
are more tangible explanations. Throughout their history, the 
Chinese had rarely, if ever, dealt with another nation on a 
basis of equality. Traditionally they had regarded outsiders as 
barbarians and most of these, until the advent of the Europeans, 
had accepted the imposed role of a subject people, had recog¬ 
nized China's suzerainty, and had paid tribute. They had even 
obeyed that Chinese dictate which was to cause so much future 
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difficulty with Westerners—the kotow , that is, every delegate 
to the imperial court granted an audience with the emperor 
must bump the floor with his forehead in acknowledgment of 
the inferior status of his country. Otherwise—no audience. 

It is easy to picture the effect of such a humiliating ex¬ 
action upon the high-spirited English fresh from the full flush 
of supremacy on the high seas, where they had filled England’s 
coffers with immense wealth by plundering Spanish and other 
treasure ships. The humiliation was especially galling coming 
at a time when not only England but many other European 
countries as well were leaping ahead of the East in exploration 
and commerce, stimulated by new products, new inventions, 
new ideas, gathered from mingling with other peoples. India 
was now open to European trade. The East India Company, 
founded in London under Queen Elizabeth 1, was reaping 
vast dividends for its shareholders. In fact the entire East held 
such promise of untold wealth that soon those first Western 
intruders were vying with each other in the race to get-rich- 
quiek—and by any means, fair or foul. And so the early years 
of East-West relations do not present a pleasant picture. There 
were frequent fights between the Chinese and Portuguese 
who had taken root in Macao, a small peninsula on the China 
coast down-river from Canton. When the Dutch arrived, 
they also fought the Portuguese for Macao. Driven off, they 
seized and settled in Formosa. Since Portugal held a trade 
monopoly, the first English in China were forced to trade 
through the Portuguese. 

I propose to deal mainly with the English, as Britain’s 
experience is typical and Britain did take the lead in most 
far-eastern affairs. Consider the case of the English trader 
named Wedell. Appearing in 1635 with six vessels at Macao, 
he was immediately embroiled in rivalry with the Portuguese. 
Finable to speak a word of Chinese, he found himself com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of Portuguese interpreters. In one inci¬ 
dent, the Chinese excused their hostile attitude by what they 
said was a slanderous translation. Sailing later into Canton 
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harbour, Wedell was fired upon and he promptly fired back. 
This skirmish resulted in permission for Wedell to dispose of 
his cargo and to depart with a load of sugar and ginger. But 
he was forbidden ever to return to Chinese waters. 

Another unsavoury incident occurred in 1619 when Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch ships together plundered Chinese junks in the 
Philippines. Bad beginnings like these bred a mutual sus¬ 
picion never to be eradicated. 

For years Canton provided the only port open to foreign 
entry. In 1685 the East India Company, managing to secure 
the right to maintain headquarters there, very soon became 
ambitious to set up a permanent staff, and to persuade the 
Chinese officials in charge of exports and imports to regulate 
trade. This was an elusive dream which they and all European 
traders pursued for more than eighty years! At last an imperial 
edict was issued—but not for the control of trade, only for the 
control of foreigners! The edict stipulated among other things 
that no weapons and no women could be brought to the fac¬ 
tories; Chinese servants must not be hired; foreigners must 
not ride in sedan chairs, or row for pleasure on the river. As 
for the mariners, one and all must quit Canton as soon as 
their ships were unloaded and new cargo taken on. The most 
serious prohibition was that forbidding foreigners to present 
any memorial to a Chinese official unless in a form described 
as a 'humble petition'; and then it must be submitted, not 
directly, but through a member of the Chinese Merchants' 
Guild. 

The growing complexity of the situation, and the fact 
that matters of international import were becoming critical- 
matters too vital to leave to the East India Company for solu¬ 
tion-led the English to send a royal envoy directly to the 
Emperor himself. Surely, it was thought, a member of the 
English nobility could successfully conclude a business agree¬ 
ment with China. 

Accordingly, in 1792, Lord Macartney was selected for 
this delicate diplomacy; namely, to resolve the grievances of 
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British traders, to induce imperial recognition of England as a 
nation equal in rank with China, with English citizens as 
equals of the Chinese; and to regulate commerce on a fair 
and equal basis. Most elaborately outfitted, the expedition 
cost over £80,000, not the least item of which comprised six 
hundred cases of presents for the Emperor. Lord Macartney 
was instructed to exercise every prerogative of royalty. On no 
account must he be mistaken for a mere commercial envoy. 

At Taku, the port of Tientsin, Lord Macartney was re 
eeived by the viceroy of the province of Chili. An official of 
the third rank was assigned to escort him to Jehol, the Emper¬ 
or's summer residencc. But once there, what about that blockade 
of protocol, the kotou ;? Would a royal English envoy he 
willing to prostrate himself to the ground before the Dragon 
Throne? Fortunately for the expedition, an exceptionally 
broad-minded Manchu, Emperor Ch'ien Lung, was the cur¬ 
rent monarch. His pride would be satisfied if Macartney 
approached him with the same obeisance accorded his own 
king—that is, to bow, and kneel on one knee. 

At last the long-sought direct communication transpired. 
An Englishman saw the Son of Heaven face to face. Not 
one, but two audiences were granted. Like a child, Ch'ien 
Lung was fascinated by the novel presents from the West. 
They soothed his troubled doubts. Was not their costly gran¬ 
deur proof of an awesome respect for his unparalleled emi¬ 
nence? To say nothing of the pennants on the ships bearing 
the envoy, which floated, in large Chinese characters, the 
properly subservient inscription, ‘Ambassador bearing tribute 
from the country of England'. Ch’icn Lung listened with 
absorption to tales of exotic European customs and quaint 
ideas. But not one item of business which Macartney had 
come so far to settle was discussed. The Emperor refused to 
waste time on dull complaints about trade. So far as he was 
concerned, conditions were satisfactory as they were. As some- j 
one has summed up the mission: The ambassador was re- \ 
eeived with the utmost politeness, treated with the utmost 
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hospitality, and dismissed with the utmost civility—but there 
were no tangible results/ 

With this unique opportunity, why did Macartney fail? 
Some say that faulty interpretations were largely to blame. No 
competent interpreters, conversant with court protocol or diplo¬ 
matic procedure, could be obtained. Others attribute the 
failure to ignorance on both sides. Both were faced with a 
situation totally unfamiliar and without precedent; and neither 
had any background of the culture, customs, psychology, 
philosophy, or mode of thought of the other. No amount of 
costly show could replace studious mental preparation. It 
reminds one of the vast sums expended by Western nations 
today on foreign aid for countries about which they know all 
too little. As for Ch’ien Lung, a few lines sent by him to 
George III of England will convey clearly how impervious he 
was to England’s diplomatic effort: 

You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas; nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our 
civilization, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing 
your memorial of devotion. . . I have read your memorial; the 
terms in which it is cast reveal a respectful humility on your part 
which is highly praiseworthy. . . Swaying this wide world, I have 
but one aim in view, namely, to maintain a perfect governance 
and to fulfil the duties of our state; strange and costly objects 
do not interest me. I have no use for your country's manufacture. 
It behooves you, O King, to respect my sentiments and to display 
even greater devotion and loyalty in future, so that by perpetual 
submission to our throne, you may secure peace and prosperity 
for your country hereafter. . . 

Tremblingly obey and show no negligence! 

Two decades later, the British staged a repeat performance 
of this little drama, with Lord Amherst as leading man in 
place of Lord Macartney. Unfortunately in 1816 a different 
emperor was on the throne, one less approachable and less 
tolerant than Ch’ien Lung. 

Arriving in Peking late one afternoon, Lord Amherst 
was summoned peremptorily to present himself at once before 
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Emperor Chia Ch mg. Like many a traveller before him and 
since, his baggage had been delayed. He had no dress uniform 
to wear and, worse still, no gifts for the Emperor! What! 
Comply with this order before he could make an appearance 
worthy of his status? Not he! 

The Emperor was enraged. The embassy was forthwith 
dismissed. And yet had Lord Amherst appeared, minus his 
regalia of state, he would doubtless have been dismissed for 
that insult. The fact is: how ever these envoys behaved, other 
factors weighted success heavily against them. Intrigue abroad 
on the part of other nationalities had long sowed suspicion of 
England, and sowed it well. Nor did court officials want the 
mission to succeed. Before it even began, the mission was 
doomed to failure. 

What should the West have done at that time? Should 
they have used force to compel the Chinese to regulate ex 
change of goods on terms of equality?—a course of procedure 
not uncommon elsewhere in those days. Or should they have 
submitted to such rules as the Chinese saw fit to impose? After 
all, they were trading on Chinese territory. Or should the 
Europeans have withdrawn, all hope of trade abandoned, and 
waited until, with time, the initiative might come from China? 
Or should they have kept plugging along—as they did—using 
pressure here and there wherever possible? Through the years, 
these various solutions have been suggested, all academic 
speculation by now. In the meantime trade continued, and 
trade problems accumulated. 

What made these early days of commerce with China so 
attractive to men from the West? The following list of Chi 
ncse commodities are an explanation in themselves: fragrant 
tea, delicate silks and translucent porcelain, as well as cotton 
and sugar, to mention only a few. The Chinese, however, 
bought but little from the West. Consequently the foreigners 
had to meet the huge annual trade deficit by exporting vast 
amounts of silver. This suited the Chinese because it added 
considerably to their treasury reserves. 
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Finally the West hit upon something the Chinese proved 
eager to buy, a commodity which was to lead to even greater 
complications. This was the narcotic, opium. The dealers, 
concerned only with profits, found that opium was much more 
easily handled than other commodities. It was free from direct 
taxation, was sold for cash, often directly from the ship, and 
all responsibility for subsequent sales rested with the buyer— 
a clear case of let the buyer beware'. 

Before this time, opium had been grown freely in China 
for medicinal purposes as well as for smoking. Its importation 
for medicine was therefore at first readily sanctioned, and small 
quantities had been appearing in the eighteenth century under 
Portuguese monopoly. Observing that this was a lucrative 
trade, the East India Company, in 1773, assumed its own 
monopoly over all poppies grown in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and began to ship opium from India to Canton. Early in the 
nineteenth century the demand for the drug by Chinese deal 
ers increased rapidly, to the delight of Western merchantmen 
since it diminished their trade deficit, and therefore the drain 
upon their silver reserves. Soon, however, the balance shifted 
in the other direction, and it was now the Chinese who found 
themselves obliged to export silver. This aroused first the keen 
disapproval of the government, and presently, active opposi¬ 
tion. 

When opium is referred to today, the moral implications 
of dealing in narcotics arise first in our minds; but to under¬ 
stand at all how Westerners could have fostered such an evil, 
we must remembe r again the ethic of exploitation approved 
in those times . Alcohol was causing more deaths in England 
than opium in China. Traffic in slaves was still pursued by 
both England and United States, and continued in America 
some time after the West had forced China to legalize the 
import of opium. From the first, members of the British 
Parliament were divided on this issue. The attitude of Chinese 
officials was likewise divided. 

Official disapproval in China took definite shape in 1800 
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when Emperor Chia Ch’ing issued an edict prohibiting not 
only the import of opium but also its cultivation in China. 
The effect of these prohibitions was to drive the business 
underground. Smuggling inevitably followed. Later, in the 
reign of Emperor Tao Kuang, a division of opinion arose in the 
royal household. Since the Emperors son had died of opium, 
and since its import was depicting the royal treasury, the 
Emperor stood for its extermination, root and branch. How¬ 
ever, the Empress and her greedy followers, appalled at the 
prospect of passing up so rich a traffic, wanted to legalize it 
and tax it heavily. Needless to say the Emperor’s will pre¬ 
vailed. 

To the credit of the East India Company, it must be said 
that it transported no opium to China after the Emperor’s 
edict. It did not, however, prohibit the growing of the lethal 
poppies in Indian states under company control, and thus 
independent traders and smugglers were able to continue to 
export the narcotic into China. 

The demand for trade in opium has often been cited as 
the direct cause of the war between China and England, 1839- 
1842. Actually opium played about the same part as the Bos¬ 
ton Tea Party in bringing about the American Revolution. 
fThe real cause was the kotow. So long as humiliation of the 
foreigner was the price of trade, just so long was there bound 
to be friction. And it w T as this lack of understanding between 
East and West, with no apparent means of solution, that led 
inevitably to open conflict. 

Events moved swiftly. In 1833 the London Royal Com¬ 
mission appointed a chief superintendent of trade for all 
British subjects in China. He was instructed to take over the 
work of the East India Company whose charter would expire 
the following year. But this very appointment combined a 
lack of imagination with an appalling ignorance of the whole 
situation. The British Government had apparently learned 
nothing from the experiences of Lords Macartney and Amherst. 
How were the Chinese to believe that the commissioner was 
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representative of the Crown, when at the same time he must, 
according to Chinese ideas, demean himself by supervising 
trade? Besides, the very presence of a government representa¬ 
tive was regarded by the Chinese officials as a challenge to 
their authority. As for the commissioners instructions: Tour 
Lordship will announce your arrival at Canton by letter to the 
Viceroy’—how on earth could he, in view of the fact that the 
inability to achieve any official communication had long been 
one of the crucial problems? 

The open clash came late in the 1830s. Peking appointed 
a man named Lin as commissioner of trade at Canton to 
control opium commerce, now complicated by extensive smug¬ 
gling. Commissioner Lin immediately ordered that all opium 
in foreign godowns , or warehouses, be delivered up. Elliot, 
the new superintendent of English trade, complied for Britain. 
But when Lin tried to make Elliot responsible for other West¬ 
ern countries as well as his own, he refused; and when pres¬ 
sure was put upon him, he left Canton for Macao accompanied 
by all British subjects. He was determined not to let his 
nationals become so dangerously involved again. In the face of 
continued threats to force him to resume trade, he did not give 
in. Boycott and food-shortage eventually drove him and his 
party from Macao. They anchored off the barren little island 
of Hongkong, and there, living on shipboard, they continued 
their struggle to resist all pressure. 

Things might have simmered down to some sort of peace¬ 
ful solution, had there not occurred an unfortunate incident 
that dangerously inflamed anti-foreign feeling. In July, 1839, 
a party of soldiers on shore from English and American ships, 
drunk and quarrelling, caused a riot in which a Chinese named 
Lin Wei-hi was killed. According to Chinese law, Captain 
Elliot was under obligation to surrender the criminal; or, if 
he could not produce the guilty party, he must substitute a 
scapegoat. Having failed to discover among his own men the 
guilty person, Elliot, governed by an English sense of justice 
incomprehensible to the Chinese, refused to produce some 
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innocent person. Thereupon Commissioner Lin demanded the 
appearance of all the English soldiers, assuring Elliot that 
only one would be selected to answer for the crime. This 
autocratic action, against all remembered precedent, was like- 
wise refused. 

Demands and counter-demands flew back and forth until 
finally Chinese war junks began menacing English gunboats. 
This touched off the fuse that sparked open battle. 

The so-called Opium War was brief and decisive. The 
Emperor sternly commanded that the foreigners be driven 
into the sea. But the decadent Manchu soldiers, who had 
been idling in garrisons for so many years, found themselves 
no match for the tough Englishmen who had sailed ten thou¬ 
sand miles to reach the coast of China. Of what use were 
antiquated bows and arrows and rusty war equipment against 
Western firearms and war vessels? But the Emperor on his 
Dragon Throne could not believe that the victory he had 
ordered was not forthcoming, even though heads had fallen. 
When at last he was forced to put his seal upon a humiliat¬ 
ing peace treaty, he secretly comforted himself with the convic¬ 
tion that, after pressure was removed, conditions would quickly 
revert to their old pattern. 

Several important treaties were ratified after the conclu¬ 
sion of the war. First, t he Treaty of Nan king with England 
in 1842, the most important clauses of which were " the ceding" 
oT Hongkong to Britain; the opening of five coastal cities to 
foreign trade; and the acknowledgment of equality between 
officials of corresponding rank in the two countries. 

Thus a number of thorny problems seemed to have been 
settled, though the question of jurisdiction over foreigners in 
Chinese waters—in other words extraterritoriality—was not 
dealt with. And strange as it may seem, in the socallcd 
Opium War, opium was not even mentioned in the treaty. 

After the Treaty of Nanking, other foreign nations 
jumped to take advantage of all that had been gained by the 
English, and without inheriting the venom of bitterness visited 
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upon Britain. Agents from Belgium, Holland, Spain, Prussia, 
and Portugal flocked to the newly opened ports; and, along 
with ministers from France and the United States, they con¬ 
gregated in Britain's Hongkong, each busily intent upon gain 
ing for his own country the rich fruits of trade. 

Britain naturally felt that, in all fairness, she should share 
in any privileges granted to other nations. To this end she signed 
with China in 1843 the Treaty of the Bogue, which contained 
the ‘most-favoured nation' clause. This ensured that, from 
this time on, any concession gained by one country from 
China would automatically be available to all other countries 
as well. 

The United States was the next to seek a treaty with 
China. About three weeks before this treaty was ratified, an 
incident arose which brought up once more the question of 
extraterritoriality. American nationals were assaulted in their 
compounds by a group of rowdies. Shots were exchanged and 
a Chinese was killed. Cushing, in charge at the time, refused 
to submit to Chinese jurisdiction, tried the case, and acquitted 
the defendant. A number of disastrous incidents in earlier 
years had made Western authorities frankly unwilling to have 
their subjects tried under Chinese criminal law. In the first 
place, the laws were not clear. Whereas English law gave 
consideration to motive or intent, Chinese law put emphasis 
on result. Chinese law-courts were notoriously corrupt. Tor¬ 
ture was frequently applied to obtain confession of guilt. And 
as we have already noted, if a criminal could not be located, 
Chinese custom required that someone else must be found to 
pay die penalty of the crime. 

Therefore a clause was added to the Sino-American Treaty 
of 1844, giving to each nation the right within China to try 
its own citizens, thus settling the long-standing controversy 
of extraterritoriality. 

We can see now in broad outline the various strands 
which were to be woven into the pattern of relationship be¬ 
tween China and the West during the next hundred years. 
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We can see also some of the problems she must resolve. For 
one thing, she must free herself from the delusion of imperial 
power which visualized her Emperor as the very Son of 
Heaven and her nation the most powerful, highly civilized 
country in the world. Already these assumptions had been 
badly shaken, for the inscrutable, unpredictable foreigners 
had not only defeated her, but they had wrenched from her 
unwilling hands a number of privileges. They had also dis¬ 
played a strength which bewildered her. What could she 
do, and what did she do to meet this situation? The answer 
to these questions can be found by examining the events of 
the next sixty years. 


5 

EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 
1842-1912 


We have seen how the Emperor of China was quite certain 
in his own mind that the treaties of the 1840s were merely a 
sop to s(X)the the ruffled feelings of the foreigner. Ensuing 
events demonstrated that he never intended to take them seri¬ 
ously. Following the so-called Opium War, officials in Canton 
returned to their old practices. The governor of Canton still 
refused to meet official representatives of the West as equals. 
International disputes not only went unsettled, but grew more 
critical. Attempts at treaty revision repeatedly failed. Opium 
was prohibited, but smuggling flourished like the green bay 
tree. The English authorities strove to stamp it out among 
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their nationals; but what a headache! In 1845, the contraband 
interfered so seriously with fair trade that, with the support 
of a few honest Chinese officials, the British did at last virtually 
stop it. But this action turned into a boomerang, since no 
f other foreign nation followed suit. The American authorities 
! did not make even a gesture towards controlling the smug¬ 
gling, maintaining that it was up to the Chinese government 
to take charge of all imports. But there were too few honest 
Chinese officials; and the many corrupt ones, with thousands 
of their underlings, were making too much money from the 
illicit traffic to give a thought to its legality. The British 
were further hampered by the fact that there were still no 
direct means for East-West discussions on international matters. 
For example, Sir John Bowring, in charge of English affairs 
in Hongkong, tried to sec Commissioner Yeh in Canton. Oh 
yes, Yeh did reply to him—and told him he was completely 
occupied! However, he added, when he happened to have 
the leisure he would determine an auspicious day for meeting 
His Excellency. Well, no doubt he would—with the aid of an 
agreeable oracle which was never in a hurry. Thus, the 
British attempt to put an end to opium trade accomplished 
exactly nothing. 

In the meantime, from an ever-multiplying number of 
nations, traders invaded the five seaports now open, and busi¬ 
ness boomed for Chinese and Westerners alike. A new class 
of Chinese businessmen emerged, the compradores . These 
were middlemen who acted as agents for Western com¬ 
panies. They not only spoke at least pidgin-English, but they 
already knew Chinese business methods and quickly acquired 
the Western procedure. Now tinges of capitalism began to 
colour the work of the large banks and mercantile firms which 
were installed in every coastal city with foreign concessions. 
These foreign concessions were an outgrowth of extraterritorial 
rights, one of the problems, as we have seen, which the treaties 
tried to settle. The concessions reflected the desire on the 
part of the Chinese to segregate the outsiders in order to fore- 
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stall ugly international incidents. Originally located in out-of- 
the-way, dreary sections along the waterfront, these foreign 
ghettoes soon expanded into the most prosperous and progres 
sive of commercial centres. 

In the face of official attitudes, constantly recurring clashes 
were inevitable, and the next big one came in 1856. Claiming 
to be searching for pirates, Chinese authorities boarded the 
Arrow, a vessel which, though flying a British flag, was owned 
partly by English and partly by Chinese. The flag was torn 
down and twelve sailors abducted. With impeccable logic, 
Commissioner Yeh claimed that, since the British flag was not 
up, it could not have been torn down. He might have added, 
and with truth, that the boat was not registered-the registra 
tion had expired eleven days previously, but Yeh did not know 
this. 

Sir John Bowring insisted upon a written apology, future 
respect for the British flag, and the immediate return of the 
sailors. The men were returned but with neither the apology 
nor the guarantee. Thereupon the British, joined by the 
French, captured Canton and demanded direct communication 
with Peking. When, as usual, this courtesy was refused, the 
British fleet lined up outside Tientsin harbour. The Emperor 
fled north from Peking to Jehol. Let the underlings draw up 
the hated treaty! He would not demean himself. The out¬ 
come was the drafting of the Treaty of Tientsin in June, 1858. 
It was to be signed the following year, but was never ratified. 
As you listen to the clauses, you will notice repetitions of past 
terms and may well wonder why treaties with the Emperor of 
China seemed worth the bother. For example, again all official 
business was to be transacted on a basis of absolute equality; 
the word barbarian was to be permanently omitted in future 
official despatches; problems of extraterritoriality were again 
settled. There were, however, the following innovations: the 
British were to appoint an ambassador to Peking, the Chinese 
to the Court of St. James; the opium trade was to be legalized, 
with heavy restrictions and taxes to control it; British gunboats 
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were permitted to travel on the Yangtse River; all British 
despatches to China for the next three years were to he ac¬ 
companied by a translation in Chinese, after which the Chi¬ 
nese must supply their own translators. This last clause was a 
most pregnant one, as it made necessary the first classes in 
foreign languages in Peking, which later grew into the famous 
Foreign Language College. 

The Emperor, still resting on the proud tradition of im¬ 
perial supremacy, kept stalling on the signing of the treaty, 
although the British and French exerted heavy pressure. What 
a predicament for the poor Chinese plenipotentiaries! As one 
of them expressed it, ‘You see how importunately the English 
urge their demands, and how decidedly our great Emperor 
rejects them. Between the two, our lives are in jeopardy. If 
we sign a treaty containing these concessions, we shall he con¬ 
demned as traitors. If we refuse, the English will renew hostil¬ 
ities and we shall be put to death for failing to bring them to 
terms/ 

To force ratification, the British and French finally decided 
to send a delegation to the imperial capital to obtain the royal 
seal. The accredited envoy was met along the way by Chinese 
officials who presumably carried terms of peace. Instead, the 
entire party of thirty-six was betrayed, imprisoned, subjected 
to personal indignities and torture. Only eleven survived. In 
retaliation, the English and French occupied the capital until 
another treaty could be ratified by the imperial signature. This 
was the Convention of Peking, agreed upon in October, i860. 
The conditions of this convention were much the same as those 
of the Treaty of Tientsin. 

After the Convention of i860 had been signed, Russia 
was the next to take advantage of China's weakness. She be¬ 
gan to run with the hares and chase with the hounds’! On 
the one hand, General Ignatieff boasted to the French and 
British that he had persuaded Prince Kung and other Chinese 
ministers to recognize their danger and to compose, without 
delay, their quarrels with the Westerners. On the other hand, 
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he urged the Westerners, with some success, not to push the 
Manchu rulers too far. With this wily stratagem he con* 
vinccd the Manchus that he alone had saved them from dis¬ 
aster. For this service, he received for his Czar the strategically 
located territory containing the valuable harbour and city of 
Vladivostok. 

The Manchus found themselves plagued, not only by 
problems of international relations, but by domestic problems 
as well. These had their beginnings in other Western contacts, 
contacts which lay in the immaterial world of ideas. Mission 
arics soon began penetrating the East in larger and larger 
numbers. These groups brought with them much of the West 
ern culture with its standards of social, moral, and religious 
Vbehaviour. They challenged such customs as foot-binding, 
fconcubinage, and the position of women in general. They 
I injected ideas of democracy, of the individual’s right to equal- 
S ity, of human dignity and economic security. Their schools 
{ introduced modern education, science, advanced medical prac- 
? tice, and public health. Many of their Chinese graduates went 
abroad for further education. When these returned, they, 
along with other leaders trained in mission schools, became the 
! focus for change and reformation. Their lives and their work 
\ offered too sharp a contrast to the ancient Chinese way of life 
i to be without great influence. 

The impact of new ideas had scarcely begun to be felt 
when restlessness among the masses broke into an active revolt 
called the Tai Ping Rebellion, 1850-1864. TVwjP jjlg, by the 
way, jneans the Gre at Peac eful JRebcIlion! Somewhat reminis¬ 
cent oCtheTup-sfde-down talk’ heard on occasion in the United 
Nations! The Tai P’ing Rebellion spread from a peasant 
movement to an ambitious revolution with the following aims: 
to overthrow Manchu rule, to reform the social order, to re 
distribute land, and finally—an aim phrased in curiously Chris¬ 
tian nomenclature—to establish a Heavenly Kingdom in China. 
Because of the strong ethical zeal which marked its early 
stages, Westerners at first were inclined to regard the insurrec- 
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tion with favour. But when the idealistic element vanished in 
a threat to take over the great international ports, the foreign 
powers rushed to the rescue of the Manchus and helped to 
suppress it. That eccentric Britisher, a religious adventurer 
nicknamed 'Chinese Gordon', figured prominently in this vie- 
tory and became almost a legend for the English schoolboy. 

The rebellion accomplished little. The usual twenty 
million lives were reported lost, and many irreplaceable 
libraries and other rare treasures were destroyed; but the 
Manchus were not dislodged, and conditions were not im¬ 
proved for the peasants. Almost five decades more had to pass 
before a revolution did succeed, that of 1911. 

Events leading up to the first phase of this revolution 
(which is still going on) began to gather momentum soon 
after the T'ai Ping Rebellion; and yet not for many years did 
the Imperial Manchu I louse have any conception of what was 
really brewing. The government still stalled, still refused to 
co-operate with the West, or to better conditions within its 
lx>rders. 

Ultimately, increasing Western pressure upon China, 
accompanied by affronts to her royal dignity, at last persuaded 
the Manchus that they must act. Their statesmen reasoned 
thus: It is the superior modern naval power of the West that 
enables these barbarians to defeat us. Why not acquire a 
strong army and a fleet huge enough to drive them from our 
shores? To this end they set up a number of military aca¬ 
demies, naval schools, and arsenals. German advisers were 
engaged to supervise the army training, British and Japanese 
instructors for the navy. In addition, China proposed to pur¬ 
chase a navy from Britain or Japan; hut while the usual graft 
and disunity delayed the plan, it was the regent, the Empress 
Dowager Tz’u Ilsi herself, who prevented it. Completely 
unconvinced of the need for a navy, she diverted most of the 
allocated funds to the fulfilment of a long-held dream—the 
replacement of the old Yuan Ming Yuan, or summer palaces. 
The Westerners had burned these to the ground in i860 as 
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reprisal for the betrayal of the delegation sent to ratify the 
Treaty of Tientsin. Today Tzu IIsi’s new summer palace still 
I stands west of Peking, a monument to the genius of Oriental 
} imagination. There, to emphasize her independence of all 
/ navies, she gave orders to build a single boat of white marble, 
resting on the bottom of an artificial lake amongst delicate 
j pink lotus-blossoms. To this she could withdraw, at times, to 
[ sip a cup of fragrant tea. Let storms rage over her country! 
i She could still wander from one part of her palace to another, 
sheltered by a mile-long, exquisitely ornamented gallery. She 
could even afford at times to ignore her country’s drama, for 
she could retreat to the privacy of her palace theatre and lose 
herself in the drama enacted for her pleasure on her own stage. 

But: do not assume from this that Tzu Hsi was a frivolous 
ruler. She was one of the mightiest women as well as one of 
the most powerful rulers in Chinese history. As long as she 
lived, she was the Chinese government, and remained that, 
whether she was on or off the Dragon Throne—she was on 
again, off again, constantly! 

Tzu Hsi’s own life-story is a dramatic one. In spite of early 
poverty, she became Emperor Hsicn Feng’s second wife and 
mother of his heir. Educated in the Chinese classics, so un¬ 
usual for a girl, she had brains, foresight, and, among other 
attributes of statesmanship, the ability to make quick, shrewd 
decisions. Only five feet, one inch tall, she appeared taller 
because of shoes which added four inches to her height. En¬ 
dowed with beauty and charm, she used these assets with 
deliberate calculation to gain her ends. With feminine wiles 
she dominated her husband; and later, with masculine crafti¬ 
ness, instilled fear and awe into the two emperors for whom 
she acted as regent: first her son who reigned briefly, and then 
her adopted nephew whom she made heir to the throne 
when he was only four years old—thus ensuring a long regency 
for herself. Even in her youth she delighted in being addressed 
as Venerable Ancestor 1 with its implication that she was to be 
progenitor of a long line of emperors. 
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Tzu Hsi, however, belonged to a world that was passing, 
and she was quite incapable of halting the march of events. 
Nothing she could do could keep the gateway to China shut; 
and as it began to swing open, the masters of the house found 
themselves too vulnerable to stand off the intruders any longer. 
Until 1839, China had dictated conditions for East-West re¬ 
lationship; after i860, the tables were turned. Now the West¬ 
ern powers imposed their own conditions. The chief concern 
of each foreign nation was to out smart the other in the race 
to gain and grab. England wrested from China authority over 
Burma ? although Burma had delivered tribute to China for 
more than a century; Russia s teadil y encro ached upon Chinese 
Turkestan; and ^Fran ce busily extended her colonial empire 
in IndoChina. Over a minor dispute, Jap an was ceded the 
Liu Ch’iu Jslaads; and in the 1880 s she challenged China's 
long suzerainty in Korea, which, however, had always been 
nominal. China had been content to let Korea alone so long 
as the tiny kingdom did not become involved in foreign con¬ 
troversies; in fact, so much alone that in t8j 6 Japan- signed a 
treaty^ directly with Korea, thus arrogantly assuming her in- 
dependence^ qF JChina. Open conflict was narrowly averted, 
and both China and Japan agreed not to intervene again 
without giving the other due notice. 

In 1894, the King of Korea, faced with a rebellion, applied 
to China for assistance. China complied, at the same time 
notifying Japan as promised. But Japan claimed that the notice 
was deliberately delayed and therefore the spirit of the treaty 
was broken'. Immediately enormous numbers of Japanese 
troops began arriving in Korea, and the Korean uprising was 
soon put down; but the two so-called ‘helpers' stayed on, 
watching each other. Still refusing to recognize Chinas suze¬ 
rainty, Japan finally, ended jhe_juneasy. truce by seizing the 
royal palace, making the Korean king a virtual prisoner, and 
abrogating her Korean agreement with China. Both sides 
then began rushing reinforcements to the peninsula and, 
without the formality of a declaration of war, the Japanese 
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forces attacked the Chinese. With startling speed, this litde 
country of dwarfs’ as China derisively called Japan, won—and 
won decisively. This humiliation was particularly hard for 
China to take. Had not Japan, like a pupil, learned all she 
knew from the Celestial Kingdom? The Manchus simply 
refused to recognize that it was their own decadence, corrup¬ 
tion, and lack of national spirit that were the true causes of 
this rout—as of many subsequent ones. For example, when a 
J decisive naval battle was impending off Weihaiwci in the 
"Hiorth, the southern Chinese fleet hid safely somewhere in the 
1 Yangtse. This was a war of the north, they reasoned; why 
should Southern Chinese risk their lives! Such defections as 
, these were symptoms of a much deeper disease evidenced by 
the impassable gulf between indifferent mandarins and the 
oppressed people, the inadequacy of the antiquated military 
machine run by luxury-soft Manchus, and by the absence of 
any spirit of patriotism, the lack of which might be explained 
by clan loyalties and by the still feudal supremacy of the 
family. 

Japan rose immediately to the position of a world power. 
jjShc received long-denied extraterritorial rights and was ceded 
j?Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. Korea became officially 
J independent and a huge indemnity was levied on China to 
pay for the expenses of the war. 

Immediately thereafter, the other strong nations swooped 
upon China like vultures after a kill. 

In 1897, Germany gobbled up Chiaochou, an important 
harbour on the Shantung coast, together with mining privi¬ 
leges and railway rights in Shantung Province; this in 
retaliation, she declared, for the alleged murder of two 
German missionaries. In 1898, Russia leased Port Arthur as 
compensation for backing China in her negotiations with 
Japan. At the same time, as a check against further Russian 
penetration, China artfully suggested that Great Britain ask 
her for possession of Weihaiwei, a port across the Gulf of Chili 
from Port Arthur. After first declining, Britain consented, 
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qualifying the request with the clause, Tor as long as Russia 
holds Port Arthur. Britain also leased for ninety-nine years 
the Kowloon Peninsula, which is on the mainland opposite 
the island of Hongkong. France put in her oar and obtained 
Kuanchouwan, an excellent port on the South China coast. 
Lagging until now, Italy came panting for a good harbour 
somewhere near Shanghai. But by this time, the Old Empress 
Dowager held the reigns of government once more and she 
said emphatically no. 

In addition to the above grabs, the big powers began de¬ 
signing for themselves major spheres of influence throughout 
China, where their activities and control would be dominant. 
Britain, although a participant, viewed with alarm the creation 
of these spheres which tended to obstruct her own central 
objectives—the course of free commerce. America had taken 
no part in the general exploitation. She had been busily en¬ 
gaged in the acquisition of the Philippines and Hawaii. How¬ 
ever, in 1898, prodded by self-interest and a British suggestion, 
the United States secretary of state, John Hay, urged the great 
powers not to discriminate against the trade of other countries 
in these spheres of influence*. Later, he rationalized this 
noble-sounding request, which really emphasized commercial 
opportunity, by stating that America wished to preserve Chi¬ 
nese territorial and administrative integrity. This policy became 
famous as The Open Door Policy*. 

Chinas crushing defeat at the hands of Japan, plus the 
imposition of the most humiliating of all 'unequal treaties*, 
had already stabbed China’s upper classes wide awake. By 
1898, even the Imperial House was frightened. If the Chinese 
Empire continued to be carved up like a turkey, she would 
indeed cease to be a sovereign state. Emperor Kuang Hsii, 
at last accepting the advice of his more radical counsellors, 
plunged into a sweeping program of reform. Almost every day 
during the summer months of 1898, imperial edicts announced 
some new and far-reaching change. So many proclamations 
were issued that the time became known as The Hundred 
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Days of Reform'. Among the ehanges, the Emperor ordered 
the immediate establishment of a system of modern education 
to be headed by a great university, ‘larger than any in exis¬ 
tence’. In addition, all princes of the blood and imperial elans 
men were to travel abroad to study foreign institutions. The 
impracticability of implementing these edicts was ignored— 
seventy-five million potential students, no precedent, no organ¬ 
ization to use as a spring-board, no curriculum, no texts, no 
teachers, no experience, no money. The only modern schools 
in all China were run by Christian missions which, with a 
few Chinese trained in education abroad, constituted the only 
source of experienced administrators for such a grandiose 
scheme. 

Emperor Kuang Hsii was well aware that these orders 
would raise opposition. lie knew also that, as always, his most 
deadly opponent would be the Old Empress Dowager, Tz’u 
Hsi, although again supposedly retired. Personifying the tra¬ 
ditional conservative clement throughout China, she, with her 
masculine mind and her great age, symbolized the stability 
and eternity of the old order. Had she not safely piloted her 
people throughout the last fifty tempestuous years? It became 
obvious to Kuang Hsii that no progress toward modernizing 
China could possibly be made unless the Empress Dowager 
was first removed. So he ordered Yuan Shih-k ai, commander 
of the Peking section of the imperial army, to carry out his 
plan. It seems incredibly naive of Kuang Hsii not to have 
realized that his wily old aunt, who was watching his every 
move with deep concern, had not long since won Yuan's un¬ 
shakable loyalty. Yuan acted with despatch as the Emperor 
had ordered; indeed, he went as fast as he could—straight to 
the ear of the Empress Dowager! The upshot was that it was 
not the Empress, but the Emperor who found himself suddenly 
incarcerated; and, as it turned out, for the rest of his life. His 
triumpant old aunt was not off again, but on again! 

The Old Buddha, as the Empress was often called, blamed 
all China's woes upon one source and only one—the presence 
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and interference of the hated foreigner who had dared to 
insinuate himself into the sacred Imperial City of Peking. 
Certainly the illustrious rule of the Manchus could never he 
at fault! Little dreaming that she was witnessing the last gasp 
of a dying empire, she projected her own hatred of the foreign 
er upon her people. How characteristic of her to use, as her 
instrument, a secret society originally organized to oppose her 
and all the Manchus! The members of this society were called 
Boxers' because of a ritual of physical exercises. The Boxers 
made the preposterous assertion that they were invulnerable 
to gunshot and sword, which filled the superstitious masses 
with awe and hero-worship. The society had already become 
jxnverful in North China. As other rulers in other countries 
had done, the crafty old Empress managed, by cries of alarm 
over dangers from without, to re-channel domestic unrest into 
an anti-foreign frenzy. The life of every Western man, woman 
and child, from the highest diplomat in Peking to the lowliest 
missionary in remote villages, was in jeopardy. 

Orders flew across the land: ‘Kill the foreigner/ Many 
helpless people were killed, but the foreigner was not driven 
out. Instead, armies from six alien powers marched into Peking 
to rescue their nationals, whom they found huddled together 
in the British embassy where they had amazingly withstood 
a two-month siege. When news of the approaching armies 
reached the royal family, they and their countless attendants 
hastily fled. The invaders—and the Chinese as well—now wan¬ 
tonly looted the defenceless city of its priceless treasures. 

When a peace was finally arranged, another overwhelm¬ 
ing financial burden of $333,000,000, known as the Boxer 
Indemnity, was saddled on the Chinese Empire by the powers 
concerned. After the dust had settled, the Empress Dowager 
was permitted to return to the capital, and once more a see-saw 
argument between the conservative and reform elements of the 
government got under way. It was a period of action and 
reaction. The Empress would make promises, then neglect to 
carry them out. She put on paper a program of reform as 
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radical as that of the deposed Emperor—and she left it on 
paper. So her people wanted a representative form of govern¬ 
ment? Why certainly they should have it. When? Tomorrow, 
or next month, or next year. Well—tomorrow never comes! 
The Empress renounced very few of her prerogatives as an 
absolute monarch. The one change she did surprisingly con¬ 
sent to—and a basic one at that—was the abolition of the Im¬ 
perial Examination System. As already noted, the personnel 
of high officialdom had been sifted out by this criterion for 
more than a thousand years. Now, by a stroke of the imperial 
brush the whole system was swept away. The last official ex¬ 
aminations were held in 1905. Why did she permit this? 
Perhaps as a sop to the swing of changing public opinion. 

Before the earthquake of revolution, you will always hear, 
if you lay your ear to the ground, deep rumblings of dis¬ 
content. Some immediate provocation causes the rumblings to 
erupt. In this case, the immediate cause of explosion was the 
financial chaos which gripped China. To meet the heavy 
indemnity which Japan laid on her after her 1895 defeat, the 
government borrowed from Russia, from France, then from 
Britain and Germany. China also borrowed heavily to invest 
in railway enterprise and other industrial development. For 
these adventures, she pledged as securities certain provincial 
taxes on rice, salt, and other commodities. The provinces 
strenuously objected, not only because this meant loss of reve¬ 
nue from local areas, but because it would give the central 
government an extended control. Moreover, such foreign 
loans, they felt, would make inevitable still further foreign 
encroachment. Then came the proverbial last straw. The 
central government attempted to nationalize the provincial 
program for railway construction; but this, too, seemed to be 
robbing the provinces of huge sums of money. The people 
could stand no more, and rioting broke out in various cities. 
When in Szechwan the students struck, the viceroy used stern 
measures to crush disturbances. Leaders were imprisoned and 
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crowds fired upon. Here, in this remote western province, the 
first blood of the coming revolution was shed. 

Then, suddenly, on the afternoon of October the ninth, 
1911, a bomb exploded prematurely in a small factory in the 
Russian Concession in Hankow. During the ensuing investiga¬ 
tion, it was discovered that most of the officers of the imperial 
forces had purchased their commissions, and the commander of 
these forces himself had already been elected a general in 
charge of the newly organized revolutionary forces. The final 
scandal came when it was found that the bomb belonged to 
a small arsenal turning out ammunition for an uprising sche¬ 
duled for the following spring! The viceroy soon realized the 
frightening truth that the whole Empire was honeycombed 
with revolutionary movements. 

Now that this information was public, there was no turn¬ 
ing back. The commander did not kill or jail the viceroy. In 
deference to the fact that he was his superior officer, he gave 
him the choice of honourable suicide—the customary procedure 
in a case of this kind—or dishonourable escape to freedom 
down the Yangtse River to Shanghai. The viceroy chose to 
live! 

The two forces in China had now no alternative but a 
showdown: the imperial armies supporting the Manchus under 
Yuan Shih-kai, equipped with a well-disciplined soldiery 
but an empty treasury, versus a great mass of disorganized 
men, fired with the determination of divine discontent, whic h 
is the iron out of whi ch all great r evolutions are forged. 
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THE REPUBLICAN ERA-NATIONALIST CHINA 
1912-1940 


In any revolution, the participants arc often too engrossed 
with immediate objectives to grasp the overall significance— 
they cannot see the woods for the trees. The premature bomb 
explosion of October the ninth, 1011, set oil a violent chain 
reaction; indeed the revolutionaries accepted it as a signal for 
the beginning of a great crusade. They believed that they 
could save China and improve the lot of her poverty-stricken 
people simply by toppling the rigid Manchus from the throne, 
by establishing a republic with a president instead of an em¬ 
peror, and by cheeking the power of the foreign elements in 
their midst. They failed to realize that this was not only a 
political but a social, economic, and racial revolt as well, 
destined to give rise to nationalism, and to become a battle- 
cry of ‘Asia for the Asians’. Nor did they foresee the intel¬ 
lectual awakening, the ideological revolution in man's thinking 
about himself and his fellow man—one in many ways as 
fertile with implications as the birth of the atomic age. 

Nor has this revolution yet run its full course. Historical¬ 
ly speaking, 1911 may be said to mark the beginning of the 
second phase of a great upheaval, started in 1839-42 (when 
China's isolation was so rudely smashed) and carried on into 
its third stage when the Communists took control in 1949. 

Let us now examine the second phase of the revolution— 
the period between 1911 and 1949. The names of the three 
leaders who dominate the scene, sometimes singly, sometimes 
overlapping, are familiar to all of us: Dr. Sun Yat-sen, General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Before 
detailing events, it might be useful to refresh our memories 
about them and their parties. 
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Sun YaL-scn has been styled ‘the Father of the Chinese 
Republic'. Born in 1866, most of his fifty-nine years were 
devoted to revolutionary activities. The fact that lie was a 
Christian, like his farmer-father before him, perhaps accounts 
for both his unquestioned ability to inspire and his altruistic 
dreams of elevating the masses. He graduated in 1894 from 
the brand-new Medical School of Hongkong; and only a year 
later, after Chinas defeat by Japan, he was involved in a 
revolutionary plot from which he alone escaped execution. 
Exiled from China, he then raised large sums from overseas 
Chinese for secret propaganda at home. In 1898, he began 
to formulate his famous ‘Three Principles of the People- 
Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism—which later became 
the philosophy of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party. 

Twenty years younger than Dr. Sun, Chiang Kai-shek 
was born in 1886, a member of the middle class. Choosing a 
military career, he finished his education in Japan where he 
was sent in 1907 by the imperial government. Won over to 
Sun’s cause by Chinese expatriates there, he joined him in 
person when the revolution broke out. By 1920 he was one 
of Sun s most trusted advisers, and a few years later became 
head of the revolutionary army. I le and Sun were also broth¬ 
ers-in-law since each married one of the wealthy Sung sisters. 

The third and youngest of the leaders was Mao Tse-tung. 
Born in 1893 of peasant stock, educated in the government 
schools of Hunan Province, he was a charter member of the 
Chinese Communist Party founded in Shanghai in 1921. How 
that party achieved its phenomenal growth seems an almost 
incredible story. In 1927 Chiang Kai-shek outlawed the move¬ 
ment and drove it into exile. During the early thirties the 
Nationalists began the so-called 'annihilation campaigns' to 
exterminate it. This period contains the now epic story of ‘the 
long march' of the Communists to escape—a six-thousand-mile 
trek from south to north, occupying two years and involving 
eighty thousand men and women. With little military equip¬ 
ment and no supplies, only half managed to reach safety in 
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Yenan, Shensi; but even this fact is lasting evidence of amaz¬ 
ing spirit. These forty thousand survivors formed the nucleus 
of the future Communist Party which today controls China. 

With this sketchy backdrop of personalities and parties, 
let us get on with the drama. 

On the fateful date of the bomb-explosion, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen was living in a dingy hotel in Colorado. A couple of days 
later he happened to read on the back page of an American 
newspaper that a minor revolt in Wu chang had been success¬ 
ful! He knew at once that the revolution had begun. He 
rushed back to China, arriving on Christmas Eve. On January 
the fifth, 1912, he was proclaimed provisional president of the 
new Republic of China. 

Two obstacles to the establishment of this republic im¬ 
mediately faced Sun: the Manchus still on the throne, and 
Yuan Shih-k'ai, commander of the imperial forces. When it 
was apparent that neither army could conquer the other, Sun 
invited Yuans co-operation. Yuan agreed on condition that 
he become president. To clinch this agreement, he offered 
to depose the Manchus. 

For the sake of a unified China, Sun Yat-sen agreed. But 
once in power Yuan Shih-k’ai was not interested in democracy; 
his eye was on the Dragon Throne. Within four years he had 
stalled the revolution and Sun was forced to flee to Japan. 
Yuan then got himself secretly crowned Emperor. But when 
this secret leaked out, a storm of opposition, plus the unex¬ 
pected objection of Japan and other foreign powers, caused 
him to cancel his dream of empire. 

In the meantime, the First World War had begun. The 
Japanese instantly jumped at this chance to get a death-grip 
on China. Declaring war on Germany on August the twenty- 
third, Japan seized the German territories in China, over¬ 
ran Shantung Province, and set up garrisons as far inland 
as two hundred and fifty miles. Then she inflicted upon China 
the added indignity of the notorious Twenty-one Demands, 
designed to place China permanently under Japanese domina- 
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don. Furthermore, disregarding all protocol, the Japanese 
minister in person presented the document to President Yuan, 
commanding him to keep this matter absolutely secret. Al¬ 
though the news did leak out, not a nation protested the out¬ 
rage during the five ensuing months of negotiations. Three 
days after China’s final acceptance of the Twenty-one De¬ 
mands, America, less absorbed in a world war, did make formal 
objection. 

In 1917, when the United States declared war on Ger¬ 
many, China also joined the Allies. In her fear of Japan, she 
wanted to have a voice in the eventual peace treaty. Among 
her vital concerns were: the disposition of German rights in 
Shantung, the Twenty-one Demands, the future of the Boxer 
Indemnity, and foreign control of various sovereign interests. 
But in the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 her voice was scarcely 
heard. German rights in Shantung were all transferred to 
Japan. 

When news of this insult reached China, the first really 
red-hot flame of nationalism swept fiercely throughout the 
country. ‘Sold out!’ shouted the people. ‘Another foreign be¬ 
trayal!’ Incensed students organized strikes and meetings to 
arouse the masses. Officials fled—some of them to Japan—and 
government functioning ceased. Japanese goods were burned 
in the streets. 

The Washington Conference in 1921-2 saved Chinas 
face. Here, for the first time, she took her place on an equal 
basis with the other world nations. And at last she did receive 
back control of Shantung Province although under certain 
‘suitable conditions’—Mr. Balfour’s words. 

Let us now return to China’s internal affairs, so much 
more important in her eyes that the First World War seemed 
only an incident. You will recall that when Sun Yat-sen 
resigned his presidency of the Chinese Republic he had fled 
to Japan. Later on, he returned to South China where he set 
up his own government. Subsequently, unremitting struggles 
to enlist Western aid met with no success. Peking in the north 
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continued to be regarded as the official government. In the 
meantime the Soviet Union had already approached Peking 
with overtures far more attractive than any accorded by other 
foreign countries. Finally, in 1923, Sun turned to Moscow. In 
response, Russia promptly sent General Galens, and an ex¬ 
traordinarily able agent, Michael Borodin. After successfully 
reorganizing Suns National Army, Borodin’s influence on 
Sun became very great. By 1924, he had induced the 
Nationalist Party to admit the infant Communist Party to 
membership. 

The question is often asked: Did Sun now turn Com- 
munist? From all available evidence, the answer seems to be 
no. Mis astute mind readily perceived that, because condi¬ 
tions in China differed from those in the Soviet Union, Com¬ 
munism would not improve them. But he did believe that he 
could use the Communists to gain power and to rebuild China. 
It never seemed to have crossed his mind that Communism 
could possibly dominate China. 

Sun’s last act was based on a fresh hope of finally uniting 
North and South through the influence of his close personal 
friends among northern leaders. To this end he bravely jour¬ 
neyed to Peking, although already a victim of cancer. Before 
he realized his hopes, he died, March the twelfth, 1925. 
Chiang Kai-shek retrieved the torch from his dead leader and, 
in 1926 with his Communist supporters, set forth on the 
gigantic task of unifying China. 

Like a juggernaut, Chiang’s military machine marched 
north from Canton in July. By September, ascendancy was 
won over all the chief cities of the Yangtse valley. The fall 
of Hankow with the conquest of the foreign concessions thor¬ 
oughly shook British complacency. In January, 1927, a Chinese 
mob forced the British naval personnel back to their gunboats 
step by step, inflicting, as reported, 'indignities unparalleled in 
the history of a race’. 

Then in March came the fall of Nanking. Encouraged 
by Communist propaganda, soldiers and riff-raff were let loose 
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on the city, murdering, pillaging, raping, and burning. This 
was the last joint engagement of the antagonistic Nationalist- 
Communist forces. Both parties, from the time Chiang took 
over, had been uneasy bed fellows, engaged all the while in 
the most subtle and insidious conniving. Openly united to rid 
China of public enemy number one, the foreigner, secretly 
each held but one single-minded purpose—to get rid of the 
other. 

What really lay behind the Nanking atrocities? Were 
Communist extremists out to discredit Chiang before the 
foreign powers? Or were they trying to create an international 
incident whereby Communism might take over the revolution? 
Whatever the plans, they badly miscarried. Chiang left Nan¬ 
king for Shanghai two days after the Nanking orgy. His first 
aim was to forestall a Communist manoeuvre to occupy 
Shanghai, the richest city in China; his next, to gain the 
support of the big Chinese bankers, industrialists, the bour¬ 
geoisie, and anti-Communist war-lords who, when Communism 
was in the ascendancy, had fled to the safety of the Interna 
tional Settlement in Shanghai. He was eminently successful. 
Many of these new adherents had valid reasons to suspect that 
the deliverance of China from foreign aggression was not the 
primary aim of the Communists. 

Foreseeing the final split with Communism, Chiang chose 
his own moment to make the break. A sharp dissension with 
Borodin had arisen a month earlier over the site of the future 
capital. Borodin wished to keep it in strongly Communist 
Wu-chang, where Chiang was almost a stranger. Chiang argued 
for Nanking where he could far more easily exercise control. 
But when Chiang called a committee meeting to decide the 
point, not one of the Communist members from Wu-chang 
attended. Matters then came to a showdown. 

The result was the overthrow of the left-wing faction, 
the expulsion of Borodin, and the removal of the Nationalist 
capital to Nanking. 

These actions of Chiang’s have invoked a great deal of 
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criticism and misunderstanding. Many of his friends were 
dumbfounded, the opinion of his family divided. For him 
suddenly to become a rightist, a counter-revolutionary, as they 
felt, was to break faith with his comrades and with the memory 
of his revered mentor, Dr. Sun Yat-scn. Chiang seemed to be 
wantonly destroying the very tenets of the revolution. 

Now a terror of unexampled ferocity struck China. Former 
colleagues of Chiang who had joined the Left were ruthlessly 
hunted out and callously killed. The Communists fled, went 
underground, or set up small Soviets here and there in defiance 
of the government. 

During the whole decade, 1927-1936, Chiang s animosity 
seemed directed toward one end and one only—the total 
eradication of the Communists. Because of this obsession, he 
seemed almost oblivious to the encroachment of Japan. In 
1931, Japan had seized Manchuria, seriously threatened other 
parts of north-cast China, and had extended her influence to 
the Yellow River with the apparent intention of making that 
waterway the boundary line for an enlarged Japanese empire. 

Chiang’s blindness to these depredations was dramatically 
interrupted. In December, 1936, Iris officers, by now almost 
ready to believe that he must be pro-Japanese, kidnapped him 
when he was in the city of Sian, hoping to force him to co¬ 
operate with the Communists in a united front against Japan. 
The civil war was depicting the nations resources. If China 
was to survive, it was felt that all military elements must join 
arms. 

The abduction was not in vain. Although released with¬ 
out making any formal commitments, Chiang later did agree 
to a coalition of Communist and Nationalist armies; and on 
September the twenty-second, 1937, the 'Government of the 
Soviet Republic of China’ voluntarily dissolved. The Com¬ 
munist Party declared readiness, as it stated, to 'fight for the 
realization of Dr. Sun Yat-sen s revolutionary principles'. Never¬ 
theless, before the year was out that same Party, on orders 
authenticated from Moscow, made an outright bid for a 
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majority in the central executive Yuan of the Nationalist 
Government. Had this succeeded, Moscow would have be¬ 
come, for all practical purposes, the capital of China. 

The news of the developing coalition filled the Japanese 
militarists with consternation. In July, 1937, with an all-out 
offensive, they started what they were pleased to call the ‘China 
Incident*. When the war broke at Marco Polo Bridge, 1 myself 
was returning to China, after a year’s furlough, on an American 
ship loaded with munitions for the Nationalists. Luckily, 
Japan was not yet ready to take on the United States. 

No longer despised as mere yellow dwarfs', Japan piled 
up victory after victory, until she occupied most of the north¬ 
east and the coast of China. Chiang was forced back and 
back until his capital was finally pushed to the far west city of 
Chungking. Consistently refusing to give up, he was helped 
by America’s entry into the war, 1941, and saved from final 
defeat by the Japanese surrender in 1945. 

As always in war, the inarticulate masses suffered most. 
When all the authorities fled to the south and west, the sheer 
necessity of poverty forced millions of peasants to take posses¬ 
sion of the land deserted by the safety-seeking landlords. All 
farm stock had been requisitioned by the enemy or slaughtered 
for food; seed grain and other basic necessities taken. Their 
lot w ? as the struggle to survive until the holocaust had passed. 
Some twenty million people did not survive. When the dikes 
of the Yellow River were broken to stem the advance of 
Japanese mechanized units, countless thousands died of famine 
because vast agricultural areas were flooded. 

You can imagine the secret fury of the peasants when the 
landlords, returning after the war, demanded impossible land 
rents for all the years they had been absent, rents often 
amounting to more than any estimated value of their land, 
with interest rates at thirty, fifty, seventy or more per cent. You 
can also understand their attitude towards the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment. What, after all, had it done to save them from the 
enemy? On the contrary, recreant government officials had 
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run off into hiding and now, on their return, were demand¬ 
ing war levies and exorbitant government taxes for all the years 
when no one was around to collect them. On the other hand, 
what had the Communists done for the peasants? They had 
lived right alongside them in the north, assisting them in 
many ways. To be sure, they had also been using them to 
fight the Japanese—and most effectively. Indeed the Com¬ 
munists had stopped more enemy advances than the Nation¬ 
alists, and the peasants were well aware of this. 

At the conclusion of the Second World War, the Com¬ 
munists justifiably felt that their important contributions to 
victory gave them every right to expect consideration from 
the Nationalists. Moreover, in nearly every case it was they 
who had received the surrender of the various Japanese units, 
since the Nationalist armies were far in the interior. Chiang 
was at length forced to recognize this fact and, late in 1945, he 
invited Mao Tse-tung to Chungking for peace talks. Mao 
stated the Communist position to Chiang roughly in these 
terms: 'Let us know your plans, then we shall decide whether 
or not to give up our armies and co-operate/ Chiang, as 
commander-in-chief of the army, considered this position to 
be little short of arrogant insurrection. First the Communist 
armies must disband—then he would talk peace. No com¬ 
promise, no coalition, not even an agreement between the two 
seemed possible. The real cause of the failure to get together 
was the complete lack of faith between the parties, and as 
far as I can determine, neither side had any reason whatsoever 
for having faith in the other. 

From now on things went from bad to worse. The Com¬ 
munists demanded an immediate campaign for democratic 
government, free elections, and mass education of the people. 
This the Nationalist Government, suspicious of their motives, 
refused. 

The Soviet Union, after collecting her full amount of 
reparations, suddenly evacuated Manchuria, at the same time 
notifying both Communists and Nationalists. Both parties 
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immediately raced to take possession. Being much nearer, the 
Red Army arrived first. But Nationalist troops, transported by 
American planes and ships, occupied Mukden, thus preventing 
the Communists from bagging this important capital. Peace 
talks bogged down, and the two parties once more fell into 
altercation and civil strife. 

At this point the United States made a sincere effort to 
mediate in the interests of peace. Late in 1945 General 
George C. Marshall was flown to China as a special envoy of 
the American Government. Three times he did his best to 
bring the Nationalists and Communists together in confer¬ 
ence, and to persuade them to modify their demands and 
sign an armistice. Each time negotiations failed and in 1946 
fighting was resumed. The same repetitious procedure—bad 
faith on both sides, mutual recriminations. 

General Marshall issued a comprehensive and objective 
report on this complex situation, so full of cross currents. It is 
well worth reading. It marked the end of the American effort 
to bring about a peaceful settlement in China. Following this 
came what the Communists considered outright foreign inter¬ 
vention. The United States recognized the Nationalists as 
representing the true government of China, and implemented 
this recognition with huge supplies of war materials. The 
Communist armies, however, had received a windfall of large 
quantities of Japanese weapons when the Russians disarmed 
the Japanese in Manchuria. A showdown was inevitable. 

In spite of American aid, by 1949, as we know, the 
Nationalists had been forced to flee to Taiwan, and the 
Communists had brought all of China under their control. 
Public opinion considered that the Nationalist Government, 
by its weakness and internal dissension, had lost its 'Mandate 
of Heaven*. Moreover a succession of military disasters had 
spelled its doom. The Communists had already won the 
allegiance of many of the peasants, and went on to win the 
support of the Chinese women, the largest mass of disinherited 
humanity in the world. They even converted an important 
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part of the intelligentsia as well as large numbers of students. 

The early idealism of the nationalist revolution had been 
dissipated by years of civil war and by participation in two 
world wars. Even without these demoralizing catastrophies and 
the corruption that ensued, it is doubtful if the reforms they 
planned could have been accomplished with the speed anti¬ 
cipated; for not only were they woefully lacking in trained 
leadership but, most important of all, they had no clear-cut 
plan of procedure. Nevertheless they plunged ahead, crowding 
in changes that had taken the West generations to achieve. 
They tried to jump from the wheel barrow to the airplane be¬ 
fore they had used the horse and buggy or the automobile. 
In one leap they attempted to accomplish a social revolution 
which in the West had required a long struggle against feudal¬ 
ism; an intellectual revolution akin to that eff ected in the slow 
process of the Renaissance; and immediate industrialization 
which had grown gradually in the West for two hundred 
years. Small wonder that chaos resulted; small wonder also 
that the people turned wearily to any other leadership which 
promised them escape from the grinding poverty and oppres¬ 
sion from which the Nationalists were giving them no relief. 
The amazing thing is that the Communists are achieving many 
of the objectives the Nationalists failed to accomplish; changes 
today are proceeding with breath-taking acceleration. One may 
well ask how much longer will the present revolution last? 
Some have predicted at least a hundred years! 
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CHINA TODAY UNDER COMMUNISM 

When in the summer of 1957 1 was able to revisit China, 1 
welcomed the opportunity to observe personally some of the 
enormous changes under way; and to attempt, against my own 
background of many years spent in Republican China, to assess 
the significance of what was taking place. To begin with, I 
should like to say that throughout my visit I was treated with 
the utmost courtesy and friendliness, and given complete free¬ 
dom to choose where I should go and whom I should see. 
Thus I was able to view at close range the third phase of the 
Chinese revolution which began with the completion of Com¬ 
munist control in 1949, and is still very much in process. 

When Sun Yat-sen was aiming at the unification of China 
under his Nationalist government, he compared his people to 
grains of sand which sifted through his fingers. They lacked 
the cement to hold them together. Communist rule, during the 
last decade, has provided that cement. Today the Chinese 
people are working together like a mighty army, one of the 
greatest armies in history. 

This fact—and it is a fact whether or not we like it—is 
much more astounding than the similar accomplishments in 
the Soviet Union. In that country the pre-revolutionary period 
was short in comparison. In China, remember, the present 
unity was first of all preceded by long years of civil war 
between Sun Yat--sen's forces in South China and the northern 
rulers; then by the terrible war-lord period when, according 
to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, there were more than 470 little 
wars in the 1920 s alone; after this, by the years of Japanese 
aggression culminating in eight years of occupation; and fin¬ 
ally by renewed civil war, this time between Chiang’s National¬ 
ists and the Communists. 
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How did the Communists achieve the present unity on 
top of all this? It is far too simple to say by fear and by force. 
Fear and force are nothing new to the Chinese. Fear and 
force did indeed either liquidate the intractable or bring them 
to heel— a_s Mao Tsc-tung said himself, revolution _i s no tea- 
party, But these were by no means the only methods. The 
organization is extremely efficient, forged in the disciplined 
fires of civil war, and headed by a dedicated leadership 
thoroughly grounded in Communist principles. While still 
fighting the Nationalists, the Communists lived and worked 
alongside the peasants, attempted to meet their most pressing 
needs, and captured their allegiance with fairness and con¬ 
sideration. At the same time they presented a concrete program 
which promised a great deal—a higher level of living, security 
in old age, free medical attention, education for everyone, and 
an industrialization which would eliminate unemployment and 
make China equal with the great nations of the West. In 
short, they fired the masses with a vision of a new society - 
which the people would build for themselves and, more im- / 
portant, build for their children. The Nationalists, on the ) 
other hand, ha djong since lost direct contact with the peasants. 
and at no time had proposed a progra m of reform cither as.. 
definite or as attractive. Indeed it soon became apparent that 
whatthey Tiad"to offer was simmering down to the same old 
landlord system, usury, and ruthless taxation. 

Once in power, the Communist regime set out to keep in 
power not only by fulfilling many of its promises, but also 
by full use of indoctrination and propaganda. They mobilized 
the force of public opinion in towns and villages throughout 
the country. Once thoroughly won over, the people themselves 
use the influence of community approval to bring the recalci¬ 
trant into line. In many conversations with the ordinary 
people, I felt that they were filled with a pride in their country 
and a genuine enthusiasm for what they were achieving. This 
carries down to the smallest details of their living. The Gov¬ 
ernment wants flies eliminated? Every schoolboy goes forth 
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with a fly swatter! If a man still throws g arbage JntQjthe 
street* he-haij his-Qwii^ieigh hours to reckon withL- 

The Government is under the direct control of the Com¬ 
munist Party despite all the representatives appointed by 
unions, religious orders, educational groups, and minorities, as 
well as the inclusion of certain outstanding individuals. The 
Party, comprising not more than three per cent of the people, 
allows no neutral position or even passive acquiescence; and 
active participation in deeds as well as words is required. 

All means of communication are under Party control so 
that nothing is written or printed or said in public except 
according to the party line. No Chinese is allowed to travel 
without a permit, to read any literature except that which is 
acceptable, to listen to any but government radio programs, 
] daily broadcast from loudspeakers at the street-corners. Thus 



\ those officially approved, as effectively as geography isolated 
1 China in her early history. 


Whenever a policy pronouncement is issued, it is distri¬ 
buted far and wide throughout the country. These manifestos 
become the chief topics of discussion for months on end. Study 
groups are organized in every union, office, street, and village. 
When necessary, so-called rectification programs follow to 
change any deviating ideas, to clear away contradictions, and 
iron out tensions. All this is put across with fanfare and 
pageantry, flags flying, cadres whipping up enthusiasm, and 
energetic band music filling the air from dozens of loud¬ 
speakers. 

In Peking I interviewed the minister of education. I 
pushed him hard to find out how history was being taught. 
Were the courses slanted to the party line? Who arranged the 
outlines, w r rote the texts? How free were the teachers? Feeling 
cornered, he abandoned his initial defensive attitude. 'Mr. 
Walmsley,’ he said abruptly, we may as well face it. This is 
a Socialist state and everything within this country must aim 
at the furtherance of Socialism/ 
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By these methods people come to think alike, in itself a 
tremendous moulding influence, and the means by which a 
strong esprit de corps and mass enthusiasm have been devel¬ 
oped. Is this largely responsible, I wondered, for the elimina¬ 
tion of juvenile delinquency? I was told while in Peking that 
there was none; and that in overcrowded Shanghai there had 
not been one criminal case in ten months. 

It is interesting to note that thought-control is not new in 
China. Back in the Warring States three centuries B.C., a 
famous strategist in his book, Methods of Warfare , wrote: To^ 
attack the mind is the best method of winning the battle. 

What a change in the Chinese theory of government 
Communism represents! For the Taoists—and to a great extent 
the Confucianists as well—believed that the best government 
was that which interfered with the people least. Never before 
in the history of China has government control been so all- 
pervasive. The p o lice have the right to enter the home at 
any ti me to get detailed information on the activities, associa- 
ti ons, and whereabou ts of every member of the family. 

And what a change in the family! Though the individual 
had always counted for little, nevertheless individual loyalty 
was centred in the clan. Now it is bound to community and 
state. Filial piety, once the most respected of the virtues, now 
is outmoded—deprecated as feudalistic. The youth of today 
says: The State is my, father and my mother/ Ancestor wor- 
shlpTharTecome a thing of the pastThe Confucian dictate, 
‘Reverence your ancestors as you would the living’, is now an 
anachronism. 

Hero-worship has supplanted ancestor worship; and the 
new heroes, belonging to science, labour, and industry, are 
exalted as having created the most for the welfare of China. 

The old class-distinctions have been turned topsy turvy. 
The wealthy and the educated, who were formerly the favoured 
few, have, except for the scientists, been demoted from their 
once-high estate. The man who works with his hands is the 
revered in society. Anyone who does not devote some time to 
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physical activity is a parasite. Therefore office workers are 
encouraged to spend their vacations and at least one hour every 
day on constructive manual labour. 

In spite of labour unions, there arc no strikes either for 
more pay or for better working conditions. And, 1 hasten to 
add, there are no fabulous profits for industrialists. There are 
no industrialists. 

Among the great changes in the family is the emancipation 
of woman. She is no longer a chattel of her husband. Yes, 
as some have gibed, she is given the right to hard labour in 
the field and on the roads! And yet I doubt if her work today 
is more difficult than it has always been, although one Chinese 
friend, quite objective about the new regime, told me that, if 
he had any criticism, it was that women were forced to work 
too hard. Four weeks off with pay for child birth, then back 
at th e job once m ore. Tv law, women are fully equal_with 
men. binder the new marriage law, they have the same right 
as men to divorce, to follow an occupation, and to own pro¬ 
perty. Young women also enjoy new freedom—a far cry from 
the time when they were sequestered in the women's quarters' 
at home. For example, no longer are there deans of women in 
colleges, no signing in and out for late nights, still common in 
our women’s colleges. Such caution is considered feudalistic! 
Love is governed by reason—emotions receive little considera¬ 
tion. Even when marriage was a family affair, emotions were 
always played down as inappropriate to the situation-centred 
society. As some have ironically said, love in China today has 
beco me aj ^vcrnmenljnattcr, controlled for the advantage of 
t he state. Moving pictures, magazines, and advertisements never 
exhibit the allure of sex; instead they are devoted to health 
programs, new industrialization schemes, and the modernizing 
of antiquated institutions. Women are pictured in overalls 
rather than in current fashionable garb or scanty bathing-suits. 
At least one is never annoyed by commercials! 

The State has created new moral standards by implanting 
ethical motivations. The approved citizen is loyal to the Party, 
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works hard, chalks up records of achievement, promotes econ 
oniv, and has no selfish ambition for personal gain or glory. 
He asks only one question: ‘Will my efforts benefit my com¬ 
munity?' This may sound too good to be true; but during my 
month's visit in 1957 I saw enough evidence of a willingness 
to work conscientiously and co operatively to convince me of its 
genuineness. The spirit among the workers reminded me of 
my fathers accounts of early days in Ontario when men, full 
uf friendly competition, raced to beat their fellows felling 
trees, or stacking grain. 

Perhaps in no field did I find the new morality so spec 
tacular as in economics. In the Nationalist era and before, 
squeeze, tipping, tea money, and bribery were part of the 
daily routine. In our early days in China, it was customary 
for the cook to do the marketing, and of course get his cut 
or squeeze from every purchase. For economy’s sake, some of 
the Western wives attempted occasionally to do their own 
marketing; but in spite of the cook’s commission, they were 
rarely able to buy as cheaply. In 1957, therefore, I was greatly 
1 surprised to discover that tipping had vanished; and whenever 
I absent mindedly offered a tip, it was courteously refused. To 
! accept a tip was considered very wrong since all prices were 
fixed, and wages were sufficient to buy the necessities of living. 
Rents were low—two or three dollars a month for a room for a 
person with a salary from seventy to a hundred dollars a 
month; hut few people could get more than two rooms. Prices 
of all luxury commodities were very high: silks, furs, even 
leather shoes, and of course cosmetics seemed more or less 
prohibitive in cost. 

Inflation, which soared to spectacular heights under the 
Nationalists, has now been cont rolled . I found a fixed rate of 
exchange already acceptecTand well established. Back in 1937, 
when I was cn route to the interior of China, I left a balance 
in the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank of about $1,100 national 
currency, worth possibly $300 in Canadian money. Unavoid¬ 
ably, it remained there until after the Second World War. 
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Notified in 1948 of my balance, I went at the first opportunity 
to collect it. I was told that my $300 Canadian had shrunk 
in value to $1.67; but when the teller counted out my money 
in national currency, it amounted to no less than $18,000,000! 
This filled a large suitcase, and 1 spent most of it hiring a 
rickshaw to take me and my money to the hotel! For a few 
moments inflation had made me a multi-millionaire! 

One of the greatest changes 1 noticed in 1957 was a very 
high degree of honesty in all money matters. This was in 
radical contrast to the experience of the old China hands’! 
Somehow the system seemed to have made the accumulation 
of money not only undesirable, but reprehensible. As ajnattcr 
of fact th ere appe ared to b e little in terest in material things. 
The pe ople did dress well, but plainly and efficiently. There 
was no osten tation— this would be frowned upon, if not worse. 
Meals were wholesome, but with few delicacies. Perhaps the 
secret of this austerity lay in the fact that all shared and 
shared alike, and public opinion was too strong against anyone 
jwho attempted to excel or to display opulence. 

The construction program is stupendous. Government 
orders say, ‘Build to last for a hundred years!’ And what are 
they building? Highways, railways, bridges—all badly neglected 
for years—are beginning to connect remote areas with the rest 
of the country. Imagine seeing a ten-lane thoroughfare in 
the ancient city of Peking, and one which already stretches far 
into the countryside! In one night I travelled comfortably by 
train from Chengtu to Chungking over a road which, in early 
years, had taken me ten days by sedan-chair. 

Agricultural projects of tremendous scale are under way, 
a tribute to amazing feats of engineering. Lacking modern 
tools, sheer masses of men wield pick and shovel, and in 
shifts around the clock. Last winter, 100,000 workers com¬ 
pleted an irrigation and flood-control dam 2,000 feet long, 
and in only three and a half months! Haste is of the utmost 
importance to forestall the recurrent famines; for China faces 
the stern challenge of a population of more than 600,000,000, 
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augmented each year by a number approximately equal to 
Canada’s total population. 

In every large city, mushrooming educational institutions 
catch the imagination of the visitor. These are planned pri¬ 
marily to further trades and technology. I saw mining institu¬ 
tions, forestry and agricultural colleges, and technical schools. 
And close to many of these were industrial plants, so that 
theory and practice could go hand in hand. 

In many places I noticed large housing projects likewise 
under way—huge apartment houses and model settlements or 
villages. I visited, outside Shanghai, the model settlement for 
families of mill workers. I observed that each apartment house 
contained ten families, and each family had one or one-and-a- 
half rooms, sharing a common kitchen and bathroom with 
four other f a mi liesT To Those unfamiliar with the old China, 
these new homes would scarcely seem to meet the minimum 
requirements, but actually they are far better than anything 
existing before. These are all owned by the Government. 

Every old site and monument, reminiscent of China’s 
rich cultural past, is also in process of reconstruction and 
renovation. The magnificent imperial palaces in Peking, with 
their glazed golden tiles and bright vermilion pillars, glisten 
today in new paint as brightly as when constructed by the 
early Ming monarchs five hundred years ago. Near Chou K'eo 
Tien, where the famous Peking Man was found, the site of 
the excavations is preserved as a cultural monument until 
further explorations can be carried out. A small but adequate 
museum contains many of the objects discovered in the nearby 
caves. In the suburbs of Sian, one of the best-preserved sites 
of Neolithic Man has been turned into a large museum. Every¬ 
where I travelled, I found great interest in the archaeology of 
the local area, but I noticed that the Government was not 
making archaeology a major objective. However, when build¬ 
ing construction or the driving of lines of communication dis¬ 
closed sites of archaeological interest, these, I found, were 
carefully excavated and cared for. 
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Strange as it may seem in the light of Communist attitudes 
towards religion, some of the old Buddhist temples have been 
repaired by the Government at great expense. I was told by 
the liaison officer between religion and the Government that 
none of the systems of worship had any further contribution 
to make to the new society; that when Socialism was really 
established, all religion would be sloughed off and forgotten. 
At present, while the various denominations, including Chris¬ 
tianity, are carrying on, there is not much official opposition 
so long as they in no way conflict with government aims. 

The physical welfare of the people is unquestionably of 
real concern to the Government. In every large school and 
industrial plant, free medical attention is available. Because of 
the strenuous campaigns to vaccinate and inoculate, the 
scourges of cholera, smallpox, and typhoid no longer decimate 
whole communities, whereas when I and my family lived in 
China in the 1920’s, a cholera epidemic was likely to occur 
every two or three years. The number of hospitals and of 
medical colleges has multiplied greatly, dmiigh thc training o£ 
the medical student seems to go little beyond that of our 
nurses." Many Westerners deplore the lowered medical stan¬ 
dards, but the authorities argue that a force of partially 
trained medical personnel to meet such widespread need is 
more practical than a small group of highly qualified doctors. 

Every facility is used to educate the people’s habits in 
hygiene and public safety: bulletin-boards covered with pos- 
\ \ ters; loudspeakers everywhere blazing out programs; colourful 
!texhibits in various community centres which include instruc¬ 
tion in prenatal care, and in methods of family limitation. 

Great stress is laid on the value of outdoor physical 
activity. In several cities I visited, I was awakened early each 
morning by the sound of music, broadcasting setting-up 
exercises. As a foreigner, I skipped them, but many Chinese 
faithfully participated. I found public parks plentiful and 
always swarming, particularly on holidays; and there were 
many well-equipped playgrounds for children. Most large 
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industries provided community centres and many workers could 
vacation at fine resorts. 

These are some of the things I saw in 1957. Over and 
over again I found myself comparing what I observed of life 
about me with what 1 had known during the years I had 
lived there. I could not but be convinced that, on the whole, 
the great masses were better fed, better clothed, appeared 
happier, and were filled with a new and powerful motivation. 
It seemed somehow that, though a revolution had swept 
through the country, the philosophy behind it had made little 
impact upon the peasant population, scarcely awakened as 
yet to a realization of the higher values in life. They had been 
indoctrinated? Yes. The pattern of their lives had been radic¬ 
ally altered? Most certainly. But theirs had always been an 
existence imprisoned by a most oppressive economy. This new 
way of life brought easier living and some relief from intol¬ 
erable burdens of poverty and hunger. Why shouldn't they 
agree then to what they were told? What mattered it if the 
State wanted to own everything, direct everything? 

These were questions I pondered as I moved from place 
to place, and talked with people in various circles. I could not 
witness the surging activity throughout the country, nor hear 
the constant and enthusiastic expression of loyalty to the new 
i regime without an overwhelming and almost frightening im¬ 
pression of a dynamic people suddenly awake and reaching for 
power, moving swiftly and confidently toward new goals of 
industrial achievement, technological advance, and a higher 
level of living. But what of the human spirit? As I saw the 
Government spreading its controls further and further into the 
life of the nation, until it appeared that every member of society ' 
must soon become an obedient civil servant, I feared for that 
intangible in human nature, that quest of the spirit to find 
free, creative expression and self-realization which, down 
through the ages, has made man great. 

Little by little, as I travelled about, I became convinced 
that this spirit, suppressed and not easily discernible by the 
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casual observer, had survived. Mere and there I encountered 
the restlessness of those who had once known this freedom, 
who had once been able to make choices. Now they were 
inwardly chafing against the restrictions of the new regime, 
were feeling like cogs in a great wheel with no individuality, 
no right to make decisions, no sense of human dignity. Here 
was the leaven which some day, I believed, would make itself 
felt. When material needs were satisfied and industrial goals 
achieved, would not the Chinese ns a whole, endowed as they 
always have been with deep spiritual insights, demand for 
themselves this inalienable right? I believe that they will. 
Whether or not you agree with me depends, I suppose, upon 
your personal interpretation of history. 

During 1958, the Chinese Government boldly embarked 
on an experiment which the Soviet Union tried without sue 
cess; that is, the organization of the whole nation into com¬ 
munes. It is an experiment so colossal that it beggars descrip¬ 
tion, and threatens to suppress—for the time at least—every 
vestige of individualism. Imagine an entire population delib¬ 
erately uprooted in peace time and moved about like pawns 
on a chess-board with the calculating precision of a machine, 
and you have some conception of communes. In order to 
establish them, whole towns and villages are being destroyed 
to make room for barrack like dormitories where people are 
quartered, sharing common dining-rooms, bathrooms, nurseries, 
and kindergartens. Each, commme is co mposed nf f rom £ yf > 
-lwuseholds. By the time the change-over 
is complete, family life and personal property will no longer 
exist, and homes will he a thing of the past. Husbands and 
wives may be s ent far away from each others 
dren are all housed in communal quarters where theyjive, play, 
and receive their education. Commencing this fall (1958), all 
boys and girls from junior high to university will be required 
to study half-time and do manual labour half-time. The work* 
of everyone is assigned, with no choice. 

What is the purpose behind this move, in certain respects 
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reminiscent of the way in which people were mustered to 
huild the Great Wall of China or the pyramids of Egypt? 
There has been much Western speculation, but let us see how 
the Government itself explains it in the Peking Review of Sep¬ 
tember the second and twentieth, 1958. Omitting the asserted 
enthusiastic acclaims of the people for communes, described as 
a spontaneous mass movement, the article states the following: 
‘Production will be greatly expanded; the Communist ideology 
and moral character of the people will be raised immensely; 
education on a higher level will be universal; difference be¬ 
tween mental and manual labour will gradually vanish/ This 
system, the Communists believe, will integrate industry, agri¬ 
culture, trade, education, and military affairs into one social 
unity; no longer will local government be necessary, and a 
Communist era based on the principle of ‘from each accord 
ing to his ability and to each according to his needs will be 
ushered in. 

What will come next, according to this statement, we in 
the West should mark well. And I believe it is so important a 
prediction that I shall quote at length: Then the function 
of the State will only be to deal with aggression from external 
enemies and will have no other use internally. The whole 
population should be citizen-soldiers ready to cope with imperial 
aggressors and their lackeys. Although the organization of 
agricultural labour along military lines at present is for waging 
battles against Nature and not human enemies, it is neverthe¬ 
less not difficult to transform one kind of struggle into another. 

. . . If and w T hcn external enemies dare to attack us, then the 
entire population will be mobilized to wipe out the enemies 
resolutely, thoroughly, and completely. . . Everywhere you 
go in the country you’ll find young militiamen carrying rifles, 
drilling early in the morning before they go to work in the 
fields and after work in the evening. All able-bodied members 
of the commune have enlisted in the militia, but these rifle- 
carrying young men and women (men between 16 and 30; 
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women between 17 and 22) are the key militia or the core of 
the militia forces. , / 

Does this mean that China may actually be preparing 
for war against the West? Or does it mean that the Com- 
munists are using the time-honoured method of many past 
shaky rulers to divert the attention of the masses away from 
internal unrest to the threat of foreign danger? Or might it 
be that the attitudes and actions of the West have induced 
such fear of foreign aggression that China has felt it impera¬ 
tive to prepare for any invasion of her shores? Three things 
do seem clear. The first, unless the Government is very sure of 
the support of the members of the communes, it is taking 
frightful chances in distributing arms wholesale to the youth 
of the land. Second , it is an historic fact that sooner or later 
any thoroughly armed people, be they Easterners or Westerners, 
are likely to use those arms in war. And third, regardless of 
what we think of her methods, China is already far on the 
way to becoming a world power. 

You may be asking yourselves by now: Is there nothing 
we can do short of war to influence the march of events in 
China? I am confident that there is. Wc can inform ourselves 
by every possible means of what actually is going on there, 
keeping our vision clear of preconceived prejudices. We can 
take every opportunity to meet and know the Chinese rather 
than isolate ourselves from them with non-recognition of their 
present government. Let us bring them into our world which, 
as we hope, is governed by objective law, and admit them to 
the United Nations. I believe the time has come when it is 
an essential to surviv al to understand Communism and cease 
to_shun it as if we werc uncertain oFthe ground whereon we 
stand. I should like to think that when I travelled among 
the Chinese in 1957, mv questions and comments were as 
great a challenge to them as theirs were to me. 

Unquestionably, one of the most momentous revolutions 
in man’s history is afoot today in China and moving at a 
terrifying pace. It affects the greatest number of people, 
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involves the most fundamental changes of their lives, and all 
in an incredibly short time. And it is a revolution which we 
cannot possibly ignore. Inevitably we shall become involved 
whether we like it or not. It is bound to challenge the very 
fundamentals of our Western way of life. We might do well 
to consider the wisdom of Abraha m Lincoln w ho, when facing 
a national c r isis r sai d: ^ 

‘The dogmas pf the q uiet p a s t are jn adequatc for the 
^ton &y prese n t. The occ a sion is pi led .hJ^l),, with difficul ties, and 
we rise to the occasion. As our course is new so we must 
think anew, and act anew.’ 
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